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You Will Find Help, Inspiration and Good Reading | 


Organic Gardening Publications 


® Choose from this wide variety of garden 
literature—planned to appeal to the home 
gardener, farmer, orchardist and plant 
lover. Indicate your selection by title and 
enclose correct remittance by check or 
money order. 


Tree Crops by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring book 
on the majesty of crop-yielding trees, particularly 
nut trees—their natural adaptation to hilly, steep 
lands—their crops as animal food. 


Complete Modern Carden Herbal by Robert O. Barlow. 
The Gardener, Herb Doctor Cook, and Plant Lover 
will enjoy and need this new Herbal. Many facts 
from Mr. Barlow’s long personal experience with 

rb gardening and usage in several lands; not 
found in other books. Richly illustrated. . . 50¢ 


Gardens Beyond the Rainbow by Roger W. Smith. 
An entertaining book by a widely-traveled author 
on gardens in various parts of the world. . . 50c 


Edible Plants of the Pond and Water Garden by G. L. 
Wittrock (N. Y. Botanical Garden). What did the 
Indians do with various water plants? What is 
their food and medicinal value? A wonderful in- 
troduction for the nature lover and fisherman. 50c 


The Fruit Orchard edited by J. |. Rodale. Abounding 
with practical hints, unusual data on fruit grow- 
ing—trare information on tree growth. . . . 25¢ 


Questions and Answers on Compost edited by J. |. 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. An indispensable guide 
for compost making—compiled from correspon e 
with thousands of gardeners. ....... 25¢ 


Leaves and What Do by Heinrich Meyer. An 
illustrated encyclopedia dealing with all aspects 
of the leaf and its importance to the gardener and 


Animals and the Cardener by Richard Headstrom. 
A concise, illustrated work about animals and in- 
sects that are friends and foes to the garden 25c 


Sunflower Seed—The Miracle Food by j. |. Rodale. 
An amazing treatise on how to grow, how to eat 
this vitamin rich food—explains benefits to eyes, 
teeth, skin and general health. . . . . . 25¢ 


Luther Burbank by Roger W. Smith. Interesting read- 
+ EW plant breeding and the important con- 
tributions of this great horticultural pioneer. 25c 


Root Development of Vegetable Crops by Professors 
Weaver and Bruner. A well-known classic with 
remarkable illustrations and text that clear up 
popular conception of plant root depths. . . 50c 


Our Friend, the Earthworm by George S. Oliver. Deas 
with this creature’s importance to greater plant 
and vegetable growth—its beneficia 
mans’ health, . . © «© « $1 


The War In the Soil by Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E., MA 
A magnificent summary of the organic cause—, 
standard text for farmers and gardeners who desire 
to change from ordinary chemicals to home-made 

organic fertilizer, . «© « « 50 


are by Evelyn Speiden. An illustrated book de. 
vo exclusively to the problem—how to stat 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. . . . 


Weeds and What Teli by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, 
Invaluable illustrat: guide for the gardener and 
buyer of land—discusses hundreds of weeds com- 
mon to farm, orchard and garden. ..... 5c 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Cuide by Roger W. Smith, 
How to grow 40 tables in the organic manne 
—for medium noi climate. . . .. 


The Formation of Vegetable Mold Through the Actica 
ef Werms by Charles Darwin. Contains the most 
important parts of his classic on the ala 


farming and gardening. . . . . .. 2 


Natural Bread edited by J. !. Rodale. Discusses health- 
giving values of breads and cereals made with 
organically-produced, stone-ground grains. . . 25¢ 


~~ and Rheumatism by j. !. Rodale. Explains sim- 
ple rules for avoiding circulatory pressures thet 


cause stubborn conditions of neuritis. ... 


In Canada and Foreign 


$1.00 books cost $1.10, 50c books cost 55¢ 
25¢ books cost 30c. 


Address 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
EMMAUS . . . . PA 
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rated book de- HE only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s 
to start 


fried Pfeiffer, 


Com-Bih practical 


jer W. Smith Soil-less Gardening, 


igh the Action danting, 


FREE! 


“GARDEN FOES” 
See offer below, 


$1.00 book. 
New- Garden Encyclopedia, 


1400 Pages ® 10,000 Articles ® 1500 Illustrations 


needs! Over 900,000 sold! Clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden 
question quickly. Make your new season's s garden the envy of every- 
with this completely up-to- ~date, enlarged edition of the biggest 
t practical ‘“‘how to grow it’? volume ever published for 
en lovers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new 
@MdEstrated section: Gardening for the Small Home— 
advice for new home owners on 
w to make the most of their properties. This \ 
w section alone is the equivalent of an 
kira book worth $1.00. Other features 
Wild Flower 
brdening, New Flower Arrangement! 
% 000 articles furnish every detail of 
bormation you will need about planning, 
fertilizing and caring for your 


| Even if you return the New Garden Encyclopedia! 


This New Illustrated 64-Page 
Pest-Control Manual 


Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 
controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in all parts of the U. S. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to a 


will be sent you without extra charge when you examine the 


ot New, Revised Edition of the Standard Reference Book of Garden Information 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


From A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 


Annual Flowers 
Biennial Flowers 
Perennial Flowers 
Hardy Types 
Half-Hardy Types 
Grouping 
Vegetables 
Germination 
Tables 
Starting Indoors 
Planting Dates 
Transplanting 
Fertilizing 
Cultivation 
Flowering Bulbs 
(300 varieties) 
Roses 
Flowering Shrubs 
Ornamental Vines 
Fruit Trees 


Rock Gardens 
Water Gardens 
Evergreens 
Wild Flowers 
Diseases 


Cold Frames 
Soil Preparation 
Garden Planning 
Succession 

Planting 

Pruning 
Shows and 

Exhibits 
Grafting, ete, 
PRONOUNCING 
GUIDE 

All in one al- 

phabetical ar- 

rangement 


H abetical arrangement of sub- 
AT enables you to find what you want Hedges, Lawns cross - referen- 
bp know quickly and easily. 1500 authori- Preparing Soil 


rds, furnish the 
method off Plant successfully. 


ative photographs and diagrams (more than 

me to every page!) Dozens of practical 

directions the average 
needs to grow every variety 
Here for the first time 
nh a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO GROW! You can be certain of 
making your garden successful in every way 

yw getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
md consulting it at every step. It will save 
ou work and worry and hours of searching 
hrough incomplete books! 


ome gardener 


RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, os 
Seasons, Climates and 
Methods — by American 
wperts! Edited by L. D. SEY- 
OUR, B.S.A., and a_ picked staff 
hows to avoid plant MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 
WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., 
r and better flowers, fruits and mere, 50 West 47th Street, New York 19, 
etables; how to select the best I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the 
nds; how to plan your garden for economy, latest revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCY CLOPEDIA, 


handsomely bound in sturdy Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 
10,000 articles and 1500 pictures—and also the 64-page illustrated 
pest-control book, ““GARDEN FOES.”’ After 7 days, I will either 


ional changes and year-round beauty. 


return the book and owe you nothing; or keep it and send you 
promptly an initial payment of $1.00 
and $1.00 monthly until the low price : 
of only $4.00, plus postage, is paid. : 
In either case, the book “GAR- : 
DEN FOES” is mine to KEEP : 


AS A GIFT! : 
SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. Send full re- : 51 
mittance with this form, and SAVE all ship- : 
ping charges. Immediate full refund if you re- : 


turn book, 


re Free Trial 


t mail the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- 
EDIA will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return 
and owe nothing. If you keep it, make a first payment 
$1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month 
til the low price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) 
paid. The book ‘Garden Foes’ is yours without charge. 
M. H. WISE & CO., Inc., 50 West 47th Street, New 
ok 19, N.Y. Copyright by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Ine. 


City & Zone 
([j Check here if you want beautiful arteraft binding 
for only $1 extra. 
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COMPOSTERS 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 

If you think Sir Albert Howard was 
joking when he referred to the ground 
eating up a corn knife, listen to this. 

A pie tin in the bdttom of our gar- 
bage can was inadvertently thrown 
into our collection pile and built into 
the compost. We found the rolled rim 
only. The center was gone. 

I keep a potting and seeding starter 
supply of compost in a 50 pound lard 
can for winter use. This spring when 
emptied it was discovered that the 
bottom of the can was eaten away. 

We raise beautiful celery in a trench 
filled with compost. The plants are 
stored in the cellar with large amount 
of composted dirt clinging to the roots. 
The burlap bags at the bottom of the 
box disappear completely and the 
sides of the box are good for kindling; 
bottoms rotted out by the compost 
and moisture. 

It has been our experience that 
one third compost is too rich a seeding 
box mixture. We use one part sifted 
compost to three, four, or five parts of 
sand. We put the compost in the bot- 
tom of the flat (on top of a layer of 
burlap for drainage) and the sand on 
top. This helps cut down damping off 
and “calls down” the roots. 

The whole family engages in com- 
posting. Daddy does the spade and 
fork work. Mother supervises the pur- 
chasing of the horse manure, lime, and 
saves garbage. Our nine year old bov 
loads the wheelbarrow (you have the 
picture for this) collecting material 
from our half-acre lot. He is using this 
as a 4-H project. The five year old 
boy is a good weeder and collects the 
weedings of the others, also picks up 
behind the cultivator. Even the 3 year 
old, upon finding an earthworm, picks 
it up and calls out, “I'll take him to 


FORUM 


the compote and let him eat his din- 
ner.” 

I know we all have cheaper, health- 
ier, and tastier dinners since we started 
composting. 


Frances Fenner 


14 Orchard St. 
Afton, N. Y, 


SUGGESTION 


Just a few lines to express my appre. 
ciation and thanks for the booklet on 
“Compost and How To Make It” to- 
gether with the seven issues of Or. 
ganic Gardening, which interested me 
immensely as do all topics on farming. 
Being reared on a farm in southern 
Ohio 61 years ago, I again plan to ac- 
quire at least 10 acres of land in some 
favorable locality where the soil is not 
worn out, so I may make a comfort- 
able living away from the turmoil of 
a city, with quiet and contentment 
with some hunting and fishing thrown 
in. 
At this point I am offering a sug- 
gestion which seems rather logical in 
the way of preparing various materials 
for the compost heap, and that is for 
a community of farmers or gardeners 
to band together and purchase a piece 
of power equipment either new or 
second hand, something like cora 
shredder or an ensilage cutter, this I 
believe would reduce to pulp practical- 
ly all material suitable for compost, 
including dry cornstalks and small tree 
limbs, by so breaking down the fiber 
would cause the whole mass to disin- 
tegrate much faster and become @ 
vailable for use sooner, and _ besides 
occupying less space in the bin. 

R. C. Chunn, 
6324 Marconi St., 
Huntington Park, Cal. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


ANTIBIOTICS 
I have a hunch that the vitamin con- 
tent of organically grown vegetables 
is not the really important factor. The 
more 1 think about it, the more I read 
about it, the more convinced I become 
that the real reason why organic fer- 
tilizers are so important is that they 
supply the plant with anti-biotics. 
These substances which have been 
found to have such miraculous cura- 
tive properties in connection with hu- 
man diseases must surely have similar 
curative properties for plant diseases. I 
am convinced that it will be found that 
the plant absorbs these anti-biotics 
into its structure and thus protects it- 
self against disease. And is it going too 
far into the realm of speculation to 
wonder if, when we consume the plant, 
we, in turn, absorb into our system, 
these same anti-biotics or some de- 
rivative of them and so immunize our- 
selves against disease? 
Leonard Wickenden, 
Consulting Chemist 
120 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


® 
FLOWERS AND PESTS 

I received a circular from the Bur- 
gess Seed Co. in which they state that 
when troubled with moles in your 
Tulip beds to plant Daffodil bulbs 
among them and the moles won’t 
bother the beds. A patient who raises 
gladiolus tells me that Jonquils plant- 
ed around will also keep the moles 
out. I thought that your readers 
might like to know this. A few bulbs 
planted around in the garden would 
brighten the place as well as serving 
a useful purpose. 

I have for two years planted a bor- 
der of Nasturtium seeds around our 
garden and scattered poppy seeds 
throughout the garden and it helps 
keep the.bugs out of the vegetables. 
We use compost and no sprays of any 
kind. If the above two flowers keep 
bugs out there must be other flowers 
that would do the same thing for the 
different kinds of bugs. Some of the old 
timers always plant a row of flowers 
in their gardens with their vegetables. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


HADES 


A very large 

and remarkable Barri. 

Creamy-white perianth of splendid form and substance; 

the segments are slightly incurved at the edges, the 

large expanded crown is deep cherry-red throughout. 
A very fine show flower. 


NarcissU 


$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 12 for $9.00. 
Send today for 32-page Bulb & Rose Catalog 


RICH & SONS (#46) NURSERY 


Dept. K HILLSBORO, OREGON 


KELLY’S 


FRUIT TREES, DWARF TREES, 
5-N-1 APPLES, STRAWBERRIES, 
BLUEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS and 
GARDEN SEEDS 
We sell only one grade—the best. 
Write for FREE Catalog. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Our 66th Year. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, Inc. 
88 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


300 VARIETIES of BULBS 


Lilies 150 of the World’s 


most beautiful lilies 


described in our Catalog! Natural 
color illustrations, tested cultural 


Oregon Grown 


ROSE 
NARCISSUS 


SpeciesTULIPS directions, planned planting com- 
CAMELLIAS binations. 

BOX 
ROMAINE B. WARE CANBY, OREG. 


Send {0c fer Catalog @ Successor to JULIA E. CLARK 


MICHIGAN 


TULIPS 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 
Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 


and Cottage Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
velous assortment of an 


SEND NO MONEY ... ORDER NOW 
€ PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for 
FRE fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post- 


age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE 
prompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 
Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and addressto 
Dept. 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. ‘Grand Rapids 2, mien. 


| 
1 BULBS 
169 
\ flower 4 years. 
3 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


POST & RAIL FENCE 


| 

Three and Four Rail 
| @ Styles. Made of Selected 
Chestnut Timber. Close 
; Mesh Picket and Woven 
| 


Picket Fences. All Types 
Steel’ Fencing for the 
Farm. 


ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. 


Dept. 2, Mahopac, N. Y. 


4g” “® Get the newest book on Compost 


4" 
Compost How To Make It 


or 
Second Printing—Keep up to date with 
7") newest developments in compost making. 
This NEW EDITION, just off the press, 
contains much material that did not 
appear in first book. More illustrations. 


_ Alphabetical index for 
easy reference. 25c 


ORGANIC GARDENING — Emmaus, Pa. 


HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies), they never fail you. 
The new colors: in named varieties have a_ pro- 
longed blooming season in any type soil. My plants 
being raised in well composted soil 
heavy bloomers the first season and the blooms 
hold up well under our hot sunshine. Attractive 
prices in quantity lots. 
AMARYLLIS GARDENS 
15 Sereven Ave. NE., Atlanta, Ga. 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of 
the wheat kernel, milled powder fine. 


10 Ib. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 


make huge 


Plants of Hawaii National Park 
Illustrative of Plants and Customs of the South Seas 
333 pages with 95 plates, 45 figs., 2 maps. Popular 
account of useful and interesting plants like coconut, 

sugar cane, pineapple and kukui. $2.50 from 


OTTO DEGENER 


New York Botanical Garden New York City, 58, N. Y. 


Ce GIANT TRUMPET 


long trumpets, 


the largest flowers, onlong 4 


strong stems. Yellow, white 


2 bi-colors, mixed.Guarant 


to bloom. Order today! Special, postpaid: 

4 Bulbs 25c; 17 Bulbs $1.; 100 Bulbs $s. 

Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE le 

241 Burpee Building 


or 24! Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa 


Clinton, lewa 


I wish that you would send out the 
call to your readers and find out what 
flowers they use and for what bugs, 
Then you could write a booklet telling 
us all about the different flowers and 
what bugs they chase away from our 
vegetables. 

I have seventy-seven acres of land 
right in town. I have an old manure 
heap (cow and horse) which has been 
laying there for thirty years. It would 
do your compost heart good to see that 
material. When vou mix that with 
the ground and drop in a seed you 
have to jump back so that the grow. 
ing plant won’t hit you on the way up. 
I have started a worm farm for my- 
self, using large night crawlers or dew 
worms. Besides using them for fishing 
of which we have plenty, I put a hand- 
ful of worms in whenever and where- 
ever I plant anything. They go in with 
the compost and seeds. 

Thanks for everything. 

Derk Stuive, D.C. 
112 West State St., 
Hastings, Mich. 


VEGETABLES 


Though a recent subscriber without 
a garden of any kind, I can’t wait for 
each new issue to arrive, to me it Is 
most fascinating and satisfying litera- 
ture. 

Your article, A Few Vegetables 
and What to do With Them, causes 
me to write and perhaps add a little 
to their usage. I miss these four vege- 
tables, or rather three, celeriac, salsify 
and leek. 

Leek, we usually cooked in clear 
stock mostly lamb or mutton and beef, 
or added in soups made of these, espe- 
cially when barley or potatoes were 
also cooked with it. As a creamed 
vegetable with beef or lamb and even 
pork roast, it was usually simmered 
tender, a hollandaise sauce of which a 
part was this leek-broth and cream ot 
topmilk, with an egg beaten into it, 
was unexcelled. Some added a pinch 
of nutmeg or mace before it was pout- 
ed over the leek. Salsify was more 
often than not cooked in meat stock 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


and later creamed and I know of none 
who refused it with any roasts. Cel- 
eriac you cooked tender with boiling 
beef and from the stock made any 
number of soups or served it clear. 

The root was then cooled and a 
salad made, with just a bit of grated 
onion in just plain salad oil and vine- 
gar (or lemon). Ladies by the way 
never mentioned the fact that they 
loved eating celeriac because of this 
reputation of increasing man’s erotic 
powers. I wish I could enlighten you 
as to this source of reputation, it seems 
lost in antiquity, but everybody knows 
it and some simply used it intention- 
ally. (I mean people, not especially 
ladies only ). 

My other reason for writing is, how 
about becoming a member of your 
book club? 

Hope that some day I will be a 
gardener as one should be, though I 
am far along in years and wonder my- 
self if I ever will, even for a little 
while. Thanks for a grand magazine. 

(Mrs.) Karla C. Gulealke 
1320 So. 5th Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


DEEP SOIL IS NEEDED 


Here are two illustrations of this 
fact, one an observation of the lawn, 
and the other in the vegetable garden. 

The lawn where I live was made 
over the foundations of a former house, 
but thirty years later it is still possible 
to see the outline of the old cellar walls 
in dry weather. The grass grows bet- 
ter and stays green longer both inside 
and outside of the old cellar than it 
does over the walls. It is obvious that 
there was not enough soil qver the 
walls, but I wanted to know how much 
isnot enough. I expected to find stone 
within a few inches of the top of the 
ground, but instead, when I probed 
with a rod, there was no place where 
the rod did not go down easily at 
least a foot. 

We usually think of grass roots as 
being close to the surface, for that is 
where we find most of them when we 
take up the turf. But the only explan- 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted Now Should Bloom 
Next Year. Large Field- 
Grown Roots Grown From 
Divisions. 

Five fine plants, red, pink, 
lavender, cerise, orange. $250" 
Ab All lek 


4 Oriental Iris, large, all different......... $2 
30 Grape Hyacinth bulbs, sky blue........ $ 
8 Liberty Iris, targe, all different........ $ 
8 Trillium Grandiflora, large, white........ $ 
8 Phlox Diviricata, dwarf, blue...... 
10 Creeping Myrtle, evergreen, blue fi $ 
8 Dwarf Pumilla Iris, 4 colors............. J 
$ 
$ 


4 Hybrid Lemon Lily, fine, all different. . 
3 Hardy Sweet Pea, white or red.......... 
8 Va. Blue Bells, Martensia, nice......... 


eeccce ALL CAN BE PLANTED NOW ...... 
ALL POSTPAID ORDER AT ONCE 


Add 3% sales tax on orders from Ohio 
Our plant is closed Sundays 


HARMON NURSERY onte 


Prospect, Ohio 


“GRO VICK ELECTRIC SEED 
Q BED HEATER 
INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE “SS 
for cold frames—hotbeds. Uses house — 
current. Thousands in use, Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery, 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 


The tat for 6x6 bed........ 7 
@no-auick. 361 Huron, 3 


Send For 
This Free 


FALL GUIDE 
—Bulbs from 
California 


—Roses, Home 
Orchard Fruits 


Send for your copy of our new FALL PLANT- 
ING GUIDE. Scores of tulips, daffodils and 
other bulbs, roses and home orchard fruits 
pictured in color. Complete planting instruc- 
tions. Just off the press. No charge. Write 
today. 


Headquarters for “Roeding’s Quality” 
Trees and Plants 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 


82nd Year George C. Roeding Jr., Pres. 
Main Office and Growing Grounds 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 


Branches: Menlo Park, Walnut Creek, Sacramento, 
Modesto, Fresno 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Brownell Roses 


Yellow 


“V For Victory” 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— ° 
Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list, for fall delivery 


BROWNELL ROSES 
22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


Colors Mixed 

lue, purple, yellow, white, striped. 
Choice bulbs, guaranteed to bloom. Postpaid: 
12 Bulbs 26c; 60 for $1. Order right away! 
Dutch Bulbs Are Back! Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils, etc., to plant this fall. Send 


postcard today for Burpee Bulb Book. 


EN 
i . Atlee Bur 
TEREE /j 241 Burpee Building 241 Burpee Building 
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ation of this observation which seems 
reasonable, is that some roots pene. 
trate deeply into the subsoil and bring 
up something of value. Whether the 
material these roots bring up is merely 
water, or whether it is also valuable 
nutriment is uncertain. Perhaps more 
surprising is the fact that the roots 
will not go around such a narrow ob. 
struction as an old cellar wall. 

We have often seen men remove a 
few inches of the top soil of a lawn 
and replace these few inches with rich 
loam. Sometimes the result is a lawn 
but little, if any, better than the old, 
It may be that in these cases the 
trouble in the first place was two or 
more feet below the surface. 

The other example was in my vege- 
table garden. One corner of the! gar. 
den did not produce the crops that it 
should, even though the top eight 
inches was good loam, rich in organic 
material. In the spring of 1944 I dug 
a trench across this section, about two 
feet deep and one foot wide. I filled 
this trench with garden rubbish, leaves, 
last year’s perennials, prunings from 
the shrubs, and other material, enough 
so that when it was packed down it 
was level with the soil around it. I 
then covered it with the soil removed, 
and the balance of the soil was mixed 
with the garden nearby. Then I plant- 
ed a row of lima beans on each side 
of the trench. 

In 1944 no result was observed. The 
beans did just as well as those nearby, 
but no better. But in 1945 the result 
was conspicuous. In that year I plan 
ed corn, and the stalks were more 
vigorous, and the yield at least twice 
as much over or close to the trench 
than it was at a little distance. It is 
too early to see the result in 1946. 

Of course this does not show that 
I used the best method of treating the 
subsoil, but it does show that with the 
top eight inches just the same, the 
conditions further down are very im 
portant. We need organic material in 
the top soil, but we need it down below 
also. 


A. W. Forbes, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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i many years I had the idea of 
getting my farm-hand to run some 
leaves through our hammer-mill but it 
never got done, what with a war on 
and a shortage of help. A few months 
ago I came to the realization that the 
war was over and it was about time 
to grind up some leaves, to see how 
good a job of grinding our hammer- 
mill would do. Pretty near every good- 
sized farm owns such a mill which 
costs from about eighty to $150, and 
it ig used to grind up corn and other 
feeds for the cattle. As I said, the war 
was over and the farmer was in a bet- 
ter mood. We had some piles of leaves 
but they were wet and took a bit of 
drying. He then put them through the 
machine. Here and there he had a 
little trouble because he encountered a 
mass that hadn’t dried thoroughly. 
He’s a smart farmer so he ran some 
dry straw along with it and the trick 
worked. 

I was amazed. The pictures will 
show you what happened. It produced 
a mass of finely pulverized leaf mater- 
ial. If mixed with a little topsoil and 
kept very wet decay should take place 
in a month or two, an extremely short 
time for producing leaf-mold. It would 
pay the nursery people to experiment 
with this idea because leaf-mold is so 
extensively used by them and it would 
drastically cut its cost. 

It might even pay farmers to con- 
sider grinding up leaves every fall and 
disc it into the land. By spring it 
would be absolutely decayed. For or- 
charding purposes it might be a speci- 
fic, because in nature trees depend on 
falling leaves for their principal nutri- 
ment. I like leaves as a soil amend- 
ment because the roots of trees descend 
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Ground Up 


eaves 


much further than those of weeds, 
usually from 25 to 50 feet and bring 
up into the leaves the unexhausted 
mineral elements which exist in those 
substratas. 


In the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
1938 Yearbook called Soils and Men, 
on page 516 it is stated, “Leaves alone, 
when dry, are about twice as rich per 
pound in plant food as barnyard ma- 
nure.” From experience it 1s known 
that remarkable results are produced 
in gardening with leaf-mold. The leaf 
is a factory, a crucible in which all 
the nutritive elements work to make 
fruit, blossoms, seed, etc. It is an ex- 
tremely rich substance for use in mak- 
ing compost. 


Ordinarily, we do not advise the 
use of leaves exclusively in making a 
compost heap. Of the six inches of 
green matter required in the layer we 
advise a small amount of leaves. If 
all leaves were used it would tend to 
pack and prevent aeration. But this 
would not be true of ground leaves. 
They could be used in the entire layer. 
From experience and observation it is 
known that the smaller the piece of 
green-matter, the quicker it will decay. 
If you use whole corn-stalks in the 
heap, it may not decay in the three 
month period but if you chop them up 
then, they will decompose rapidly. 
Smaller leaved’ plants such as clover 
will decay faster than large coarse- 
leaved weeds, and the further reduc- 
tion in size by grinding will hasten the 
decay. A smaller piece becomes more 
saturated with moisture. Air can get 
at it more easily. On the other hand 
there is a point beyond which the re- 
duction in size would become detri- 
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Before grinding. 


I can visualize a truck which comes 
around in the fall and which has one 
of these hammer-mills. It will pick up 
your leaves, grind them on the spot 
and return it to you neatly sacked. 
The manufactured material will take 
up only a small fraction of the space 
of the whole leaves. Who is the first 
to try out this suggestion? 


J. I. Rodale 


The hammermill does a pretty good job. 


mental in the decay processes. For ex- 
ample, saw dust in small quantities 
will decompose in a compost heap, but 
wood flour, which represents wood 
ground to the fineness of flour, wiil 
cake up and prevent aeration. I tried 
it as a mulch on a flower bed once and 
it caked up as if it were cement. 

Dried weeds could similarly be 
ground up in such a hammer-mill. 
We did it with alfalfa hay and it gave 
a nicely pulverized material which we 
mixed in our chicken ration. Ground 
up hay would be worthwhile experi- 
menting with in the compost heap and 
for mulches. 

If you have a small power grinder 
used for grinding wheat try and see 
what it will do to leaves. In the cities 


After grinding. 
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By SIR ALBERT HOWARD 


i. the end Nature always takes us 
in hand and teaches us that it does not 
pay to disregard her rules. Disease is 
her reply to those whose actions are in 
flagrant contradiction to her laws, one 
of which is the law of return. This 
law holds good in crops, in live stock, 
and in mankind. The relation of 
disease to the law of return must there- 
fore be understood. 

Disease is not created by mankind. 
It occurs in Nature and always has 
and always will. It is a part of the 
Creation. It is met with everywhere— 
in the primeval forest; on the prairies; 
in streams, rivers, lakes, and the ocean; 
it is by no means unknown among wild 
animals. Disease has a very definite 
place in the natural order. This is 
significant. For this reason man can- 
not hope to eliminate it. 

Disease is the means adopted by 
Nature for the removal of the unfit. 
It is also the normal accompaniment 
of old age when the organism is worn 
out. It is perhaps most easily seen at 
work on old trees where the diseased 
condition steadily advances until final- 
ly the tree ceases to live. Because the 
tree is so well furnished with reserve 
food and very effective arrangements 
for resisting parasites, its death is a 
slow process and one which can easily 
be watched. But smaller plants and, 
in particular, the microscopic forms 
of the vegetable kingdom are not so 
well provided with defences and perish 
much more dramatically. 

The commonest agents involved in 
plant diseases are insects and fungi: 
in animals and man, various types of 
bacteria are the usual invaders. 

The course run by disease is general- 
ly the same. A struggle for the mastery 
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takes place between the host and the 
parasite. It is not a case of two or- 
ganisms living together, but a battle. 

Disease is the beginning of Nature’s 
composting. The inefficient or worn- 
out organism is converted into mater- 
ial from which humus can be synthe. 
sized to feed a new generation of 
plants. The insects, fungi, or bacteria 
involved in this work may be regarded 
as Nature’s censors whose duty it is to 
mark down the imperfect organism, 
condemn it, and then start the execu- 
tion of the sentence by preparing it 
for transformation into lower forms of 
life from whose wastes and remains 
humus can be synthesized for re-start- 
ing the wheel of life. 

Now we see why Nature has no ar- 
rangements like the burning of infect- 
ed material, poison sprays, insecticides, 
sera, or vaccines for checking disease. 
Why should she fight what is her own 
arrangement? Why should she burn 
diseased material or institute quaran- 
tine arrangements? The diseased plant 
or animal continues in free and close 
contact with its fellows who are al- 
ways exposed to full infection. The 
infection spreads only to what is al- 
ready unfit. If it could spread to the 
fit, all life would scon cease. The par- 
asites would overrun their victims like 
a forest fire. But life does nothing of 
the sort, it continues richly and abund- 
antly. This is the one proof we need 
to tell us that disease cannot attack 
the healthy organism. Why, therefore, 
should we fear it? 

Disease is no enemy: it is part of 
the natural cycle: it has a definite 
and useful function in Nature: it en- 
ters into the wheel of life. All that 
mankind can do by means of agencies 
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ke the medical and veterinary pro- 
fessions is to help the valuable but 
stricken organism to become whole 
and to have a fresh start. 

But the alleviation and cure of dis- 
ease do not end the matter. We are 
only dealing with a portion of the sub- 
ject—the casualties, most of which 
need never have occurred. One im- 
portant question has still to be an- 
swered: How does disease arise? 

We have dealt with the apparent 


life resides. It will be evident that in 
plant diseases everything depends on 
the way the proteins are formed in the 
green leaf by methods which conform 
closely to those in operation in Na- 
ture. Nothing more is needed to keep 
diseases in check. But the moment we 
try to improve on Nature’s methods or 
attempt short cuts, trouble begins. The 
introduction of a substitute phase (in 
the form of artificial fertilizers) in the 
nitrogen cycle is one certain method 


causes—insects, fungi, and bacteria; of bringing about improperly synthe- 
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of Activity Through 
Rack Mulching 


By HERBERT CLARENCE WHITE 


| = one year ago I read Mr. 
Rodale’s interesting article regarding 
the possible value of rock mulching in 
the fruit orchard. (Organic Gardening, 
June, 1945). The story of my efforts 
to follow this wholly new, and some- 
what amazing suggestion was told in 
the November, 1945 Issue of this mag- 
azine under the heading of “Decora- 
tive Rock Mulches.” 

During the past eight months since 
that article appeared, some very in- 
teresting, if not startling results have 


been observed by this writer, especial- 
ly with regard to the tremendous in. 
crease in the earthworm population 
and activity under the fruit trees and 
grape vines where the rock mulches 
were applied over the heavy leaf 
mulches. 

Not long after the application of 
the first rock mulches, I noted one in- 
teresting fact in addition to the fine 
appearance and rapid growth of the 
trees and vines. My three-inch leaf 
mulches were disappearing as if by 


(A)—Armstrong Seedless Lemon, Aug. 1, 1945 


H. C. White Photo 


ARMSTRONG SEEDLESS LEMON AFTER FIVE WEEKS OF 
ROCK MULCHING, August 1, 1945 


This Armstrong Seedless Lemon was planted March Ist, 1945. It 
showed no growth or signs of life until after leaf-and-rock mulching 
in July. On Aug. Ist up to 1014 inches of new growth had developed. 
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(B)—Armstrong Seedless Lemon, June 1, 1946 H. C. White Photo 


AFTER ELEVEN MONTHS OF ROCK MULCHING 


The same Armstrong Seedless Lemon after eleven months of leaf- 
and-rock mulching procedure. Photo taken June 1, 1946. Note fine 


appearance of heavy foliage. 


Photo 
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magic. Whereas in the Boysenberry 
patch it took from nine to ten months 
for the earthworm population to de- 
vour the three-inch mulch, under the 
rock mulches the same amount of 
leaves vanished completely (save for 
a few leaf stalks and skeletons) in only 
sixty days. (See illustration.) This 
noteworthy fact indicated that condi- 
tions created by the presence of these 
cobblestones, stimulated earthworm 
activity under the trees by at least 
500%! The activity of these little 
creatures even at that early date in 
the experiment had apparently reach- 
ed its peak, as subsequent applications 


of leaves during the past eight months 
have continued to disappear at ap. 
proximately the same rate—Sixty days 
for a three-inch mulch. 


Visitors to my little experimental 
garden have advanced some thought- 
provoking theories with reference to 
the “whys and wherefores” for this 
phenominal increase in earthworm ac. 
tivity under the rock-and-leaf mulches, 
Perhaps it will be of interest to our 
readers to list a few of these sugges- 
tions: 


1. The rocks exert considerable pres- 
sure on the leaf mulch, hastening dis- 
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H. C. White Photo 


DETAILS OF LEAF-AND-ROCK MULCHING PROCEDURE 
(1) The Rocks are Removed 


Removal of rock mulch, June 1, 1946, reveals almost total disappear- 
ance of heavy 3-inch leaf mulch. Only a few stems, fragments, and 
skeletons of leaves remain on the surface. Note that the rock border 
(or dike) has not been removed or disturbed. Also observe the tin 
can that has been cut, and which encircles the “bud” or “graft” at 
the ground level. This keeps the earthworm castings and leaf mulch 
from filling in and contacting the tree trunk above the “graft”. Note 
also that earthworm castings have been thrown up around the can, 


and have almost buried it. 
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integration and decay. 

2. The leaves under the rocks re- 
tain moisture over a much longer per- 
iod of time, thus creating conditions 
favorable to the action of the worm. 
This holding of moisture-also aids in 
the action of moulds, beneficial bac- 
teria, etc. 

3. The rocks tend to create a more 
uniform temperature in the leaf mass 
both day and night; shielding it from 
the hot rays of the sun during the 
daytime, and releasing a small amount 
of heat dusing the night. 


4. The earthworm loves darkness. 
The rock mulch creates a dark cover 
which stimulates his activity during 
the daytime as well as during the 


night. This lengthens our little soil 
friend’s “work-day” and increases his 
output of precious castings. 

The writer considers each of these 
suggestions as a contributing factor 
in this whirl-wind step-up in earth- 
worm activity under the stone mulch- 
es. Perhaps it is a combination of all 
four, that produces this near-miracle 
which has been brought about through 
this revolutionary experiment in or- 
chard practice. 


The job of renewing the leaf mulch 
every two months may seem to many 
gardeners a task of formidable pro- 
portions. However, I have found it a 
pleasant form of recreation, and one 
that requires only a few minutes of 
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H. C. White Photo 


(2) A NEW LEAF MULCH IS APPLIED 


Only 3 minutes are required to replace a heavy 3-inch leaf mulch 
after the rocks have been removed. With no elm leaves available in 
June, live oak leaves were substituted for the summer mulch. Note 
that leaf mulch does not contact the tree trunk. A tin can, the top of 
which is shown in illustration (C) prevents leaves from covering 


tree trunk above the “graft”. 
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my time for each tree or vine. On an 
average it takes about five minutes to 
remove the rocks (leaving of course, 
the outer border, which forms the 
dike); about three minutes to apply 
the leaf mulch, and another seven 
minutes to restore the rocks to their 
former position on top of the leaf 
muleh—in all about fifteen minutes to 
a tree. (See illustrations). Large fruit 
trees would of course take longer. For 
the small home orchard I recommend 
this procedure as entirely practicable. 
It might even be done to advantage in 
some commercial orchards, where large 
amounts of rock are available nearby. 

At this point it might be well to 
point out some of the other advant- 


ages of rock mulching. In this writ. 
er’s opinion the extra time employed 
in gathering the raw materials and ap- 
plying the leaf-and-rock mulches js 
largely, if not wholly compensated for 
in saving both time and effort in the 
after-care of the orchard. First in im. 
portance, perhaps, to the California 
gardener, is the saving in irrigation, 
The rock-and-leaf mulching procedure 
reduces the use of water to an all-time 
minimum. The problem of weeding— 
always a major job in any garden or 
orchard—is automatically solved; for 
no weeds will grow through the heavy 
leaf-and-rock mulch. The problem of 
fertilizing the orchard is largely solved, 
“for the earthworms convert the min- 


H. C. White Photo 


(3) THE ROCK MULCH IS REPLACED 


It requires only about seven minutes to replace the rock mulch—15 
minutes in all to complete the job, which must be repeated every 60 to 
90 days. Note that the rocks do not contact the tree trunk. In this pro- 
cess, the surface of the topsoil is not disturbed in any way, as tiny 
feeder rootlets are working in the mineral-rich castings, which in this 


case are about 3 inches in depth. 
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erarich leaf mulches into water solu- 
able plant food and distribute it where 
the feeder roots can take it up most 
readily. The large earthworm popula- 
tion also cultivate and aerate the soil 
without the danger of disturbing the 
tender feeder roots near the surface. 
Last, but not least, is the large degree 
of immunity conferred upon the trees 
and vines thus treated, with the con- 
sequent saving in time and materials 
for poisonous sprays, as well as expen- 
sive spraying equipment, which in 
many orchards has reached an all-time 
high. 

During the first year of rock mulch- 


ing I have given my trees and vines 
one application of compost humus in 
addition to the leaf mulches—approx- 
imately one inch thick. This, with the 
leaves, which through the action of 
the earthworm are quickly converted 
into neutral colloidal humus, supply 
the needed minerals and other essen- 
tial plant food to the orchard. 


Scientists tell us that up to one- 
third of the weight of many dry leaves 
consist of pure minerals, which often 
are brought up from great depths by 
feeder roots of large trees. These rare 
minerals when applied as leaf mulches, 
are converted almost overnight into 


H. C. White Photo 


A “PIPPIN EXPERIMENT” IN ROCK MULCHING 


Partial removal of rock mulch under this young Espalier Pippin apple 
reveals no leaves under the stones; but some litter left in the ridges 7 
between the stones, and in two spots where no stones were present. 
Note how the earthworms have thrown up their castings between the 
rocks. The crumbly castings, however, had a tendency to break down 
as the rocks were lifted. This young tree was rock-mulched in January, 
1946. No earthworm, castings were found here four months ago. 


Now look! 
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water soluable plant food—ready and 
available for plant nutrition, thanks 
to our friend, the earthworm. 


The soil thus enriched seems to im- 
part a keeping quality and extra flavor 
to the fruit, not found in fruit that 
has been grown on soils that have been 
poisoned by artificial fertilizers and 
lethal sprays. Sound cell structure in 
tree and fruit also results in a remark- 
able “resistence” to virus, and fungous 
diseases, and most remarkable of all 
—a large degree of freedom from in- 
sect pests of every description. Last 
Autumn not a single worm was found 
in my apples, pears, peaches, and 
grapes. And not one ounce of pre- 
ventive measures was taken to com- 
bat these ever-present enemies of the 
fruit orchard. 


The crowning achievements in this 


(G) 


little experiment came last week, when 
I discovered up to three inches of pure 
black, velvety earthworm castings 
under my trees that had been rock. 
mulched. (See illustrations C and G), 
Six months ago I rock-mulched my 
dwarf Espalier Pippen Apple. Last 
March when I removed the rocks to 
apply a second leaf mulch, I found no 
earthworm castings under this tree— 
only bare ground from which all the 
leaves had been taken “downstairs” 
into the earthworm burrows. To my 
utter amazement the other day when 
I applied the third application of 
leaves, I found that I had three inches 
of earthworm castings under this tree, 
Three inches of castings in only four 
months! Many of the rocks under this 
apple tree were almost buried by cast. 
ings in this short period of time. (See 
illustration H). 


H. C. White Photo 


THREE INCHES OF CASTINGS IN FOUR MONTHS! 


This near miracle in top-soil building through the action of ordinary 


grey earthworms, was discovered by Mr. White under a young 
Espalier Pippin Apple, which was leaf-and-rock mulched last Jan- 
uary (1946). Folks won’t believe it, but this one-foot ruler cannot 
tell a lie. Note the stone on the extreme right which is almost buried 
by earthworm castings. Note also the velvety-black castings thrown 


up on the right of the hole. 
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NO ROCKS — LITTLE ACTION 


This young Limequat tree: was leaf-mulched in August, 1945. After 
11 months the leaf mass is still intact, with very little evidence of 
decay or earthworm activity in the soil under this tree. In other 
words eleven months of leaf mulching alone reveals less earthworm 
activity than 60 days with stone mulches atop the leaves! 
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I am still a bit breathless over this 
latest discovery. In the June issue of 
this magazine I was tempted to bragg 
about the earthworm population in 
my berry patch—where these little 
creatures had produced up to one and 
one-half inches of castings in a year. 
Now I find up to three inches of these 
castings produced under the leaf-and- 
rock mulches in only four months—or 
in one-third of the time where leaf 
mulches alone were used. Twice the 
results in one-third of the time! That 
is a 600% gain over the results ob- 
tained in my Boysenberry patch as 
reported in the June issue. 


As I write these lines I am getting 
a bit dizzy, for if the statisticians are 
correct, a single one-inch layer of top- 
soil over an acre of land will weigh 
approximately 428,571 pounds. Ac- 
cording to these figures three inches of 
earthworm castings over an equal area 
will weigh 1,285,713 pounds—nearly 
643 tons of it! 643 tons of topsoil— 
rich neutral colloidal humus, the finest 
plant food known to agriculture in 
only four months! 

The remarkable thing about all this 
is that these results were obtained 
without “planting” one domesticated 
red manure worm, or a single wild grey 
worm in the soil. As in the berry 
patch, they just “moved in” on me 
when I provided simple living condi- 
tions and good food in the form of 
elm and oak leaves. 

When one stops to consider all the 
good things a large earthworm popu- 
lation will do to the soil in which they 
live and work, he is tempted to ex- 
claim with Alexander Graham Bell— 
“What hath God wrought!” For ac- 
cording to statistics from the Govern- 
ment Experiment Stations, and con- 
firmed by leading scientists, the soil 
which passes through the bodies of 
these little animals is somehow mirac- 
ulously changed in both texture and 
quality. Minerals “hidden” in the soil, 
which are unavailable for plant nutri- 
tion are suddenly released and made 
available. It has been demonstrated 
that earthworm castings contain 300°% 
more magnesium, 500% more nitro- 
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sgen, 700% more available phosphates, 
and 1100% more potassium than the 
soil from which they came. What , 
miracle indeed! These lowly little 
creatures were evidently ordained by 
Nature’s God to perform a most im. 
portant function in agriculture. They 
actually constitute a perpetual fertil. 
izer factory; and once a large earth- 
worm population is established in the 
soil, little else need be done to keep 
the land fertile and in top physical 
condition. ° 


As Mr. George Sheffield Oliver re 
ports in his famous earthworm clas- 
sic, “Most soils are deficient in ele. 
ments necessary for plant life not be. 
cause the elements are not present, 
but because they are unavailable to 
the plant roots. . . . All the elements 
that are in the soil, but which are 
hidden and unavailable to the plant 
roots, are broken down by the earth- 
worm and made available. Man has 
yet to invent, devise or manufacture 
any machine, any solid or liquid fertil. 
izer as efficient as the earthworm. In 
this invertebrate animal, Nature has 
a perpetual soil builder, a four-in-one 
creature. that acts upon. the soil as 
chemist, triturator, cultivator and dis- 
tributor of plant food. . . . Few crea- 
tures equal the burrowing earthworm 
as a necessity to better health and 
greater growth to plant and vegetable 
life, and therefore, indirectly is of the 
utmost importance to man.” 

What a pity then, that modern, so- 
called “improved” agricultural meth- 
ods, through the free use of lethal 
sprays and poisonous chemical fertil- 
izers result in the wholesale destruc- 
tion and ruthless slaughter of these 
beneficent little helpers and friends 
of ‘mankind. 

It would seem that in following 
popular agricultural procedures the 
American farmer and gardener. is ac- 
tually “killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg”. Henceforth our motto 
should be, “LET THEM LIVE”! 
Should not a “Soil Building Program” 
in place of an “Insect Extermination 
Program” be the order of the day in 
America’s new agriculture? 
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A Phen a Family of = 


By HEINRICH MEYER 


us time for planning and digging 
next year’s garden is now, during the 
fall months. How much to dig up, 
and how should you arrange your 
beds? Perhaps you have gardened for 
a long time and want to make minor 
changes about intercropping and suc- 
cession plantings, perhaps you have 
just acquired the dream house and 
want to start out for the first time. 
If you have hand-pushed or drawn 
cultivator equipment or a garden trac- 
tor, you may as well use twice as much 
space as the gardener who cultivates 
by hoe and hand. I personally prefer 
the hand-made garden for two rea- 
sons: It is not a mere utilitarian af- 
fair handled with the greatest saving 
of work and time, but a place in which 
to potter around and to leave your 
personal imprint. And furthermore, it 
is preferred by the plants, because they 
can grow closer together. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing in my opinion, is 
so important for a successful garden 
as the need to have the ground con- 
stantly shaded. There should be no 
bare spots that can dry out and bake. 
This means close planting, full utiliza- 
tion of the space, and also full utiliza- 
tion of irrigation or watering. Our 
plan is therefore designed for the gar- 
dener with the small garden. 


Many plans have been published for 
a garden of fifty by a hundred feet. 
We shall use the same measures so 
that you may compare our solutions 


with some suggested by others no less _ 


experienced. But all depends, in the 


_ first instance, on how much you want 


to produce. A vegetarian family needs 
about three times more ground than 
an omnivorous one; a family that 


means to grow potatoes, peas for can- 
ning and drying, and enough sunflower 
seeds to go around until next season 
needs at least twice as much as the 
family that buys a few bushels of po- 
tatoes and a few cans of peas and 
beans off and on. An eighth of an acre 
is enough to produce for four people 
all the vegetables in season and enough 
for canning tomatoes, beans, pickles 
or pumpkins, besides a good supply of 
carrots, rooted parsley, onions, leek, 
salsify, celeriac, parsnip, beets, turnips, 
winter radish and rutabagas to store 
fresh in the cellar. That is, if the 
ground is properly utilized by inter- 
cropping and succession plantings. 


The main consideration in the orig- 
inal lay-out is the growing time of 
your crops. Strawberries, asparagus, 
Jerusalem artichoke, rhubarb, horse- 
radish stay out for long periods of 
years; they require only weeding and 
the ground for them should therefore 
be well prepared at first. If you are 
only now starting your garden, dig up 
beds for these crops, but use compost 
next year to enrich the soil and plant 
sometimes later, after you have culti- 
vated repeatedly for weeds. Especial- 
ly the asparagus bed must be weed- 
free. The majority of bulbous and 
rooted crops are one-year crops that 
stay out through the entire season and 
will require little time beyond the oc- 
casional weeding with the hoe. The 
real garden planning comes in on the 
following three: 


1. Early and hardy crops (leafy vege- 
tables, cabbages, cauliflower, peas, 
spring radishes, onion sets, turnips, 
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50X 100 FT. 


ASPARAGUS 


STRAWBERRIES 


PEAS 
followed dy EN D/VE 
SP/NACH 


TURNIPS 


BEETS RADISHES 
KALE ONION SETS 


CORN SALAD 
RADISHES 


LETTUCE 


4 | CABBAGE 
followed by 


KOHLRAB/ 

SAVOY 
CAUSFLOWER 
interplanted with 


| BLETS 
LETTUCE 
PARSLEY 
CARROTS 

LEEK 
BEANS 
BUSH BEANS 


TOMATOES 
PEPPERS 
EGGPLANT 


CUCUMBERS 
SQUASH 
POLE BEANS 


6) CORN 

CARROTS 
CELERY 
SALSIFI 
CELER/IAC 
ONION SEEO 

VERUSALEM ARTICHOKES 
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rutabagas). ‘These stay out only 
during half of the year. 


2, Warm-weather crops (Corn, beans, 
tomatoes, pepper, eggplants, cucum- 
ber, squash, or pumpkin, melons). 
These go out in May. 


3. Succession Crops’ (Radishes, let- 
tuce, late cabbage, second-crop 
spinach, kale, endive, turnip, late 
beets, corn salad, fall broccoli). 
These go out when an opening ap- 
pears in the garden, either because 
the early crops are harvested or 
because there was an excess. 


In order to plan wisely, the gardener 
should know which plants should be 
grown together and which should not 
be next to one another. ‘This also ex- 
plains why they should not follow one 
another. They are closely related and 
tax the soil for the same minerals. By 
planting an unrelated species between 
rows of related plants and by having 
another group following, you will not 
only get healthier and juicier plants 
but also more nutritious ones. 


Separating related plants is not so 
necessary in spring as it is later in the 
year when the soil has become some- 
what depleted. You can check this, of 
course, by making occasional topdress- 
ings of compost, but notwithstanding 
compost you had best be on the safe 
side and use sound _intercropping 
methods. If succession crops reach 
over into another year, you will have 
crop rotation. To some extent that 
develops naturally in the garden, as 
an example will show. Assuming you 
start a bed with spring radishes or 
cress, so delicious for early spring 
salads, or corn salad, even more de- 
licious; then you can easily interplant 
with peas, because the radishes and 
leafy vegetables will be eaten when the 
peas start spreading. When the peas 
are harvested, you can sow endive, 
turnips, rutabagas, late beets, kale, and 
multiplier onions that stay out all win- 
ter. You can leave a few corn salad 
plants standing to get seed of your 
own. Next year, you will probably 
start this field with spinach, that will 


naturally follow upon the kale that 
has also weathered the winter and 
given you your first spring vegetables. 
‘When next the spinach is finished, it 
is time for corn or tomatoes, and you 
can easily plant these between the rows 
of spinach and let them grow while 
you eat up the last meal of spinach 
with fried eggs. 


\ 

Our plan is made for the medium 
temperate zone, about the latitude or 
growing season of Philadelphia; in the 
South, you have to consider other 
matters and the longer growing sea- 
son which will permit you to get more 
from a small area than you would 
ever harvest in the North. At the 
same time, there are other crops to 
consider, such as collards, mustard 
greens, okra, eggplants, while spinach, 
and endive as well as cauliflower, cel- 
eriac, and pole beans are more or less 
out. 


Before we offer our lists, we should 
remind the beginner that celeriac, 
celery, parsley are slow to germinate 
if sown in the open, but that they 
make a satisfactory crop if the soil is 
kept loose and moist; ordinarily celery 
and celeriac are raised in flats and 
given thereby a start of two months, 
but the gardener who does not have 
the proper light conditions for starting 
seedlings indoors need not forgo grow- 
ing these plants. Lettuce and the cab- 
bages are likewise started indoors; that 
too is not necessary in the medium 
temperate region unless very early 
crops are desired; you may sow your 
seeds right into the open and get a 
good crop if you thin out properly; the 
plants will be sturdier and almost 
make up the growth of those previous- 
ly started because they need not suffer 
the check of transplanting. If the 
spring is early and warm summer 
weather arrives soon, trouble may, 
however, arise with such crops as cau- 
liflower and kohlrabi, but not with 
cabbage, savoy, kale, and broccoli. 


The following list does not provide 
for herbs, chives, and some of the 
minor garden plants because there al- 
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ways is a space for them somewhere. 
Now, which crops should be planted 
together and which should be separ- 
ated? 


Beets with everything except spinach 
and chard; six inches space. 


Beans with everything, plant five or 
six in a hill, thin to four; place hills 
about twenty inches apart; pole 
beans at least 36 inches, no inter- 
cropping. 


Carrots with beets, cabbages, turnips, 
leek, onion, lettuce, but not celery, 
celeriac, parsley, parsnip, six inches. 


Cabbages (Green, Red, Savoy, broc- 
coli, kale, cauliflower, kohlrabi) with 
lettuce, endive, beets, salsify, car- 
rots, onions, leek, but not radish, 
turnip or each other. Early cab- 
bages interplanted with lettuce and 
spinach, 12 inches; broccoli, 16 
inches, interplanted with salsify, car- 
rots, and parsley. 


Radishes with everything except cab- 
bages and turnips; spring radishes 
six inches, summer and_ winter 
radishes ten inches; best between 
spinach, lettuce, endives, corn salad. 


Turnips, like radish, with everything 
but cabbages and radishes; seven to 
ten inches, best between salsify, 
onions, leeks, carrots, beets. 


Lettuce with everything except endive 
and salsify; seven to ten inches, best 
between radishes, cabbages, beets, 
parsley, carrots. 


Endive with everything except lettuce 
and salsify, eight to ten inches, best 
between carrots, onion sets, radish, 
kohlrabi, cabbage, corn salad, leek, 
parsley. 


Vine Crops (Cucumber, squash, pump- 
kin, melon) ample space, plant three 
in a hill, three to four feet apart; 
can be interplanted with corn. 


Onions and Leek stay out all year, like 
salsify, parsley, celery, celeriac and 
had best be given a separate bed 
with these; but may also be inter- 
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planted with any of the other crops: 
onion seeds thinned out through the 
year; onion sets six inches apart, 
leek likewise. 


The fifty-by-a-hundred-feet lot may 
be divided in six strips; two with long. 
term crops, asparagus and strawberries 
at one end, one with full-year crops 
at the other end. You may have 
Jerusalem artichokes at the edge, then 
run rows of onion seed, celeriac, salsify, 
celery, carrots, possibly some herbs 
across the garden and place a row of 
corn at the edge. Later, this bed will 
be taken up by full year crops. These 
beds all can take a good sprinkling of 
phosphate rock if you have not al 
ready incorporated this in the compost 
heap. 


The central part of the garden is 
divided by a walk. On the North side 
you will plant the summer crops, corn, 
beans, tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, 
etc. as indicated. Before you put those 
out you can raise spinach, onion sets, 
radishes, cress, and some lettuce, also 
corn salad if you can obtain seed. 
When you grow corn and pole beans 
there, they will not take sun away 
from any of your other plants; but 
if your region is too sunny, you may 
rearrange the beds differently so that 
the lusciously growing summer crops 
throw some shade over cool-loving 
crops, such as kohlrabi, beets, endive. 
In our plan, the majority of these are 
planted across the three middle strips 
on the South side. 


One part should be given to peas, 
which can be followed by various suc- 
cession crops, such as endive, kale, 
radish, rutabaga, turnip, and_ early 
beets. The other two parts will be 
mainly the cabbages, kohlrabi, cauli- 
flower, savoy, broccoli, between which 
you may plant beets, lettuce, parsley, 
carrots, leek, onion sets, and even lima 
and bush beans. 


You will most likely discover that 
six or eight tomatoes will yield all the 
fruit you need, that four or five hills 


‘of cucumbers will produce more than 


you want, that a dozen hills of bush 
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heans, followed by six hills of pole 
heans on the other side of the aisle, 
will supply amply for current needs 
and canning and that you will not 
need to grow onion sets if you have a 
row of onion seeds across the garden 
in section VI. A dozen cauliflower 
plants and half a dozen broccoli plants, 
properly cut, will be enough if you 
have green and red cabbage, savoy and 
kohlrabi besides; if you plant these at 
about the same time you will be forced 
to harvest them within the same week 
or two weeks, and your family will 
probably object to cauliflower every 
day in season. Just the same, I found 
that the less delicious vegetables, espe- 
cially turnips and rutabagas, may be 
safely omitted during spring sowing 
and put out only as a succession crop 
because tastier and pleasanter green 
vegetables are available when roots are 
to be taken out. For, while beets can 
stay in the ground throughout the 
year, turnips and rutabagas must be 
harvested when they are getting ma- 
ture; if left out, they will rot. Car- 
rots may be sown rather thickly and 
then thinned out—many delicious raw 
meals can be made from two or three 
rows of tender carrots and plenty of 
large roots will be left for winter stor- 
age. 

So many garden plans have great 
beds or long rows devoted to cabbages, 
lima beans, tomatoes, peppers, etc. 


Naturally, by poor kitchen methods 
and much wasting, you can dispose of 
them; but if you take care of the gar- 
den and harvest just enough for the 
meals required, I doubt that anyone 
will need more than twenty heads of 
cabbage, which would mean cole slaw 
twenty times within a month. For one 
head of cabbage is ample for a family 
of four; yet there will be beans, radish- 
es, carrots, onions, possibly beets, tur- 
nips, tomatoes, peppers during part or 
all of the same time from your well- 
planned garden. If needed, you can 
make corrections the year afterward 
and plant flowers or start raspberries 
or currants and extend the strawberry 
patch. And if you want to do fancy 
things, you can erect a trellis and grow 
grapes and espalier trees besides. Per- 
sonally, I should get at least a Reine- 
claude or a Morello or both and plant 
them in strip III and V and an apple 
and a pear and space these in beds 
six and seven. But then, I should also 
have some roses and asters and lark- 
spurs and a clump of Irises and a 
group of tulips and daylilies right amid 
my vegetables. And if you do not 
have to store your entire salsify crop, 
leave some out during the winter and. 
dig around them when spading in fall 
—you will be surprised next year at 
iris-blooming time how gratefuily the 
purple flowers of your salsify will greet 
you every morning. 


Manure and Lockjaw 


IT USED TO BE said that you could get infected if 
you worked in a soil in which manure was present. Now 
it turns out that the opposite is true. The lockjaw bacillus, 
which is probably the only dangerous microbe in the soil 
that could cause serious infection, is actually controlled by 
the application of manure. Dr. Puetzer and Dr. Grubb of 
the Vick Chemical Company have announced before the 
Society of American bacteriologists that manure contains 
an agent that neutralizes lockjaw. This agent is one of the 
many anti-biotics recently discovered and is named Clavacin. 
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THE 


FLORIST 


I have grown things since boyhood 
and am pretty old now. Incidentally 
this may interest you, have been using 
sludge that has been pulverized. You 
ought to see things grow. I am a florist 


and all flower clippings are also used. | 


Of course I have access to ground lime 
rock and phosphate rock. 

I am so much so converted to this 
way of growing crops, just today my 
caretaker at the farm said he needed 
soda to side dress corn. I told him 
nothing doing. 

I have in the making now, two com- 
post piles. Just to show what compost 
does. I am a florist, during Easter I 
had some African violets that I had 
bought out of Memphis, Tenn. I sold 
all but four plants; these I took back 
to the farm, separated the plants and 
planted each plant in a three inch pot 
with just the pure compost sifted. 
These three inch pot plants barely 30 
days in the compost are strong and 
healthy, with an abundance of shiny 
dark green leaves and with three and 
four flower stalks averaging five 
blooms to the stalk. The variety is 
the Blue Boy, the amazing part 
though, is the size of the individual 
bloom 1% inches in diameter. 

I am thoroughly converted to or- 
ganic gardening and I'll do all I can do 
to help the cause. 

Fred L. Horst, 

Horst’s Flowers 

2427 Seventh Ave., So. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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SECRET OF GARDENING 


For quite some time I intended to 
write to you and express my sincere 
thanks and best wishes for the out- 
standing work you are doing to help 
mankind. I have ‘been an_ organic 
gardener for the last four years, and I 
wish you could see my garden, it alone 
can tell the whole story. People from 
miles around come to see my garden 
and now I am stuck. They all want 
to know how I do it. Please send me 
a packet of 100 booklets soon. The 
Garden Club of Oakhurst which is 
just in the making has requested me 
also, to give them the secret of such a 
beautiful garden as mine. Please let 
me know at once as I am going to 
make an organic gardener out of 
everyone interested in beautiful gar- 
dens. 

Otto Schen, 

R. D. 9, South Hills, 
Oakhurst, 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


SUCCESS WITH COMPOST 


I have a good garden, both for 
vegetables and flowers covering a- 
round 4,000 square feet, with numer- 
ous scattered beds of perennials and 
shrubs. When I say it is a good one, 
I am echoing the opinions of visitors. 
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Since 1935 I have used a considerable 
quantity of fresh cow manure and half 
composted oak leaves worked into the 
soil. In all those years I have not ap- 
plied over 200 pounds of commercial 
fertilizers and none for the past three 
years. I subscribed to your magazine 
about two years ago and then started 
to make my compost as you instruct- 
ed, using oak leaves, weeds, garden 
trash and chicken manure. The soil 
for miles around consists of glacial drift 
(gravel) and when I moved here, 
everyone told me that I could never 
expect to have even a fair garden. I 
believe that I have done much better 
than that. 

Harry L. Moody, 

5503 Steilacoom Blvd., 


Tacoma 9, Washington 


NUGGETS OF GOLD 


I received your magazine and book 
on compost. My life was a happy 
drifting. Garbage was garbage and 
manure something to avoid; now they 
are nuggets of gold. 

I’ve met with scorn from my 80 year 
old gardener whose method heretofore 
was to burn everything down in the 
fall so that our former show place has 
become a desolate spot. But hope rises 
eternal in the human breast and I 
hope to restore some of the former 


beauty. 
E. McCarthy, 
Hampton Bay, L. I. 


EARTHWORMS 


I am well pleased with my two 
years experience in organic gardening. 
I have a new appreciation for bees, 
toads, birds, moles, etc. My soil is in 
much better condition and*I note a 
noticeable increase in earthworms in 
the soil. I realize I still have lots to 


learn and would be glad to renew my 
subscription to Organic Gardening for 
three years. 

Roger W. Hobbs, 

R. F. D. 1, 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


SOIL BUILDERS 


Now my success in making compost 
according to your method: I did well 
last Summer, used in early Spring for 
the regular compost heap partly decay- 
ed vegetable and leaf mould, had the 
compost ready in three months and 
got an excellent fertile soil, having 
used dried cow manure, bonemeal and 
fish cuttings instead of fresh manure 
in my heap. The success was visible 
and I was rewarded for the labor of 
composting. My soil was six weeks 
longer alive than that of a neighbor in 
the same plot who had used chemical 
fertilizer and also was not in the habit 


of mulching. 
E. Steffen, 


1144 Neilson Ave., 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


CORN JUMPS 


I was born and raised on a farm 
and know what common compost 
made with chicken droppings and 
ashes does to corn. In a small way in 
my garden I have tried various kinds 
of fertilizers, but nothing makes corn 
jump like compost. I remember when 
I first moved here some thirty years 
ago, I prepared my garden to plant 
and had some 50 chickens whose drop- 
pings I saved all winter for compost. 
A neighbor came over and told me 
how to plant corn. I left him talk his 
head off and planted it as we had 
done on the farm. I had corn stalks 
10 feet high with two ears on many 
of the stalks, and the neighbor then 
admitted that I knew how to grow 
corn all right. 

E. S. Moore, 


Somerton, Pa. 
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Pret TY nearly every day during 
the last generation when I have been 
at my Breeze Hill home, I have gone 
into the garden the first thing in the 
morning. Always the night has brought 
some change, and not infrequently a 
new sparkle is in the plants I look at 
which may not have been particularly 
interesting during the afternoon be- 
fore, especially if the sun was hot. 

Right now I am looking at the 
garden philosophically. It is a good 
garden even if the succession of late 
fall heavy rains and a deceptive win- 
ter did so much damage in the absence 
of the protecting snow that many of 
the garden beds show “vacancies” 
which cannot now be replaced, or just 
a stub of a plant about which I can 
at least be hopeful. The pruning at 
Breeze Hill is always as scanty as it 
can be, but we must cut to where we 
strike sound wood, for I have sorrow- 
fully learned that while, frost-injured 
stems may start from the rose push in 
them, the start will only be a false 
one. 

So now the rose garden is quite ir- 
regular. Some of the bushes did not 
freeze back so much, and they are 
sizable; some are mere stubs, as I 
have before said. I know that in a 
few weeks with the growth that seems 
sure to come there will be a certain 
uniformity of stature in the plants, 
and then will come the flowers. 

If I were starting a new rose garden, 
or if I were talking to one of the many 
visitors who ask for advice, I should 
think of the ideals to be subserved. 
When I look at the little Rouletti 
roses, which under normal and natural 
conditions will hardly get up to a foot 
in height, I have a feeling of grateful 
pride. I like that little rose because 
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it is so.persistent and so pleasant. 
I can very well start to build up a 
rose garden considering that I have 
edged a bed with the varieties of 
Rouletti that I think are not in the 
high-price class of the present garden 


scarcity. Long ago I have learned 
that Rouletti does not need high feed- 
ing. When some years ago a row of 
Rouletti plants were strongly fertil- 
ized, they sprang up altogether out 
of character and became quite unde- 
sirable. I now know that I can tuck 
a Rouletti on the edge of a rock and 
it will stay there and bloom, and as 
the newer varieties come along there 
will be the dainty Pixie, “the world’s 
tiniest double white rose;” there is a 
normal pink of taller-growing 
Rouletti, and some dealers have a 
beautiful yellow otherwise fully in 
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character with the low-growing class 
to which I am referring. 

The next step upward would be to 
the Hybrid Tea class, which in itself 
has at least two feet of range, but 
which taken as the plants happen, 
grow, sometimes freeze and are prun- 
ed, can well stay within two feet. This 
is the foundation of your rose garden. 
You have all the colors that can be 
crowded into the world’s best loved 
flower. You have fragrance, form and 
beauty. 

Then comes the Hybrid Perpetual 
class, best characterized by the lovely 
scentless white Frau Karl Druschki. 
This can be almost any height you 
want, up to 8 or 10 feet, but the aver- 
age height under reasonably careful 
handling is 4 to 5 feet. This forms 
the background of the garden and 
there is an air of permanence about 
the Hybrid Perpetuals that goes with 
their larger and more richly colored 
flowers and their substantial fragrance 
as characteristic of the best in roses. 
These do not bloom all the time— 
nor should they for that matter—but 
they do give in June the great rose 
festival that we admire. 


There is an untermediary class, be- 
ginning with the Polyantha type now 
increasing in importance as the Hy- 
brid Tea beauty is planted into it by 
the originators. (That shtewdest Ger- 
man rose grower Wilhelm Kordes has 
insisted that it won’t be many years 
until the Polyantha hybrids have 
crowded out the Hybrid Teas, all the 
more so since the Floribunda name 
has been given to certain of the Poly- 
antha group.) 

The Bourbon and Noisette roses, in- 
cluding the Marechal Niel of the 
South and the Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison of the Middle States, are old 
friends that we cannot give up, and 
their stature is in between. 


Any modern rose garden that does 
not take advantage of the hardy 
climbing roses both to climb and not 
to climb, misses out. On this subject, 
I am perhaps somewhat of a crank, 
because I believe in these hardy 
climbers, of which I have more than 
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a hundred kinds at Breeze Hill, usual. 
ly trained on iron poles about seven 
feet apart and over an intervening 
curved iron bar or strap readily pro. 
vided which will produce a fairyland 
effect in the blooming season and be 
attractive all the rest of the year, 
(With its perplexing disposition to 
mix, the dividing line between the 
dwarf roses first mentioned and these 
climbing roses is so intermingled with 
hybrids between the various classes 
that it takes a hardy man to be as. 
sured of the classification of any par- 
ticular rose.) These hardy climbers, 
which can be trained 4 or 5 feet high, 
or for certain kinds carried along for 
20 feet and more, give a chance to 
make each garden individual and not 
merely imitative. Certain of the rose 
books, (including at least one of my 
authorship ) tell rather intimately how 
to use them, and I have no doubt 
there will be illustrations printed with 
this paper that will indicate the beauty 
opportunities easily available to one 
who will take this material construc- 
tively. It is these hardy climbers that 
give a chance to do great stunts in 
the open country. At Breeze Hill I 
had a hard situation to meet in a 580- 
foot curved street border with various 
levels. Putting in a farm fence of 
galvanized iron posts joined by good 
honest galvanized iron wires, I have 
made this fence a thing of great beau- 
ty as some thirty-odd roses all orig- 
inated by one Massachusetts man, 
the late M. H. Walsh, show his stamp 
of originality and rose genius. 

Nor is this rose hedge anything but 
agreeable during the winter months, 
because the tied-out climbing roses 
break the line of the fence most pleas- 
ingly, and during the considerable 
period of the year when there is not 
any bloom the leaves and the twigs 
give an appearance far better than any 
artificial fence could provide. 


There is another class of roses which 
needs to be taken into the picture 
because there is in it so much of beau- 
ty and adaptability. The old-fashioned 
Cabbage roses, the Damask roses, the 
Austrian Briers, and many that are 
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grouped as rose species come into 
great usefulness. ‘The common wild 
rose of the East belongs here; so does 
the lovely Primula, originally from 
Turkestan, which makes a great 6- 
foot bush with blooms the first of any 
rose each season in its primrose love- 
liness. The white Wichuraiana, the 
pink Max Graf, and a half hundred 
others which could be slowly accum- 
ulated by one who really loves roses, 
would provide splendid bushes that 
would be sufficiently defensive and at 
the same time would be wonderfully 
beautiful. Ordinarily they will give 
two seasons of beauty, once when 
blooming and again when their great 
fruiting occurs and various rose heps 
carry on, sometimes over winter. 
.This survey has not been intended 
to be complete, but rather suggestive. 
If I can start any reader to investigat- 
ing for himself, I have made a firm 
friend of the rose out of that person. 
I think, for example, as I write of a 
most interesting rose that I was called 
on some years ago to get acquainted 
with because it was hardy at forty 
degrees below zero and paid no atten- 
tion to weather. The shoots ran under 
the ground, and when they grew: above 
ground they made scenes of great 


beauty. One plant came to me and 
was bloomed as a beautiful fragrant 
single rose. I have to treat this partic. 
ular rose as Rosa suffulta, and I think 
it has great possibilities for the future, 

Nor have I mentioned the subtrop. 
ical roses that are forms of R. odorata 
and have a pleasant habit of wander. 
ing for 40 or 50 feet in the forest, 
producing incidentally great single 
flowers. These and our own American 
natives and derivatives, included a. 
mong the Carolina roses, the Chinen- 
sis roses and the Moss roses are an- 
other story which can come to the one 
who takes fire at the simpler thing 
and goes after knowledge that will 
well serve him. All that I have writ. 
ten too is well away from the high- 
price flowers brought about by war 
scarcity. I think I have lifted the cur- 
tain on the world’s best loved flower, 
not yet all “patented.” The American 
Rose Society maintains in its offices a 
loan library available to its members 
so that he may borrow many books, 
some of them very precious, that will 
tell him how to live with the queen 
flowers. If he does that he will bea 
better man and his family will come 
to know that he is fringing his life 
with Heaven’s best gift. 


Roses and Organics 


“ORGANIC MATTER of various kinds has been used 
and recommended. Heavy applications of manure or other 
organic matter will very often prevent the chlorotic condi- 
tion even though the soil remains alkaline,” says I. C. 
Ratsek of the Texas Experiment Station in Soil Acidity and 
Roses. When roses get yellow leaves and thin stalks with 
poor blooms, the soil may be too alkaline and can be re- 
paired by compost; for “The greater the percentage of 
active organic matter in the soil, the wider the range of 
pH (acidity or alkalinity) under which roses can grow 
without showing symptoms of chlorosis.” 
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Garden Colder — September 


NORTH TEMPERATE ZONE: In the vegetable garden, onions can be set 
out, especially the multiplier onions that are hardy and produce bulbs instead of 
seeds next spring. Rootcrops.can be left in the ground until serious freezes 
start, parsnips must be exposed to a slight frost to become best. Asparagus may 
be mulched. Sow field salad or corn salad if obtainable. Most seed stores have 
run out of seed, because the crops failed. In the coldframe, you may sow parsley, 
lettuce, spinach, chives. 

Herbs are divided, chives transplanted, garlic set out for spring use. 

The compost gardener has now ample waste materials. If you cannot get 
ground to compost making for later use, make at least a pile of plant matter. 
Where weeds are used, this is sometimes practical, because the weed seeds will 
be dropped now and next years compost heap can be built on top of them. 
But well-made compost will still mature before the end of November if started 
immediately. 

Lawns can now be made most successfully. 

Since there usually is more time in fall than later when the frosts require 
attention to mulching, it may be wise to put up a goodly amount of soil, to 
screen it, and to set it aside for potting mixtures during winter and for spring 
flats. 

The flower gardener can sow hardy annuals and biennials if the ground is 
adequately mulched. But as a rule spring sowing is preferable unless you can 
sow in a coldframe to give winter protection. 

From now on, bulbs should be planted. The fragrant hyacinths are again 
available in good quantities. Try also the various white daffodils which are 
almost always scented. Species tulips will surprise you by their delicacy and 
ease of cultivation. Lilies will do best in rich humus soil, even surrounded by 
grass. Daylilies can be naturalized on banks and slopes, while irises take a bit 
more care. 

Budding can stil] be done in the orchard and dried-up eyes can be replaced. 
Scrape the dead bark from fruit trees and whitewash with a hydrated lime 
paste to protect against sun scald. 

Perennials can be divided, offsets and bulblets started in a protected spot 

or coldframe. Trees and shrubs can be transplanted when they become dormant, 
which may be late in the month or during October and November. Evergreens 
should be transplanted in spring, because they get too much of a shock when 
moved now, since the disturbance of their root system may make water supply 
difficult for them; yet they keep on transpiring through the winter as they keep 
their leaves or needles. 
SOUTHERN GARDENS: The season starts all over in the Gulf Coast States 
where vegetables and flowers are raised from January till May. Here hardy 
annuals are sown, and cool weather plants started. Mignonette, carnations, 
lettuce and spinach are cool weather plants; but beets, cabbage, broccoli, car- 
cots, radishes, etc. can now be sown. Try rooted parsley for a change. Herbs 
can be sown, but most of the umbrella-flowered ones, anise, coriander, dill, 
fennel, should not be transplanted. Most of these can also be sown in spring. 
In the old South many Northern crops can grow and many Northern plants 
will flower if advantage is taken of the cooler months. The cool-weather plants 
can usually stand a few degrees of frost. While strawberries may be started in 
tall everywhere, they should be then started in the South. Select sturdy run- 
ners and prepare the beds well with compost humus. In the warmer regions 
composting can go on unchecked, but provision may be made against the 
torrential seasonal rains that will leach out the nitrogen. Sheds are best, but 
boards or straw are a help. 
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A Questionnaire Directed to Paul Pfund 


i ETIME, this spring we looked 
at grasses and their good or bad man- 
ners to find a formula for the perfect 
lawn. At the end of that article we 
promised an article by a practical lawn 
expert, our Chicago contributor, Paul 
Pfund. But the practice of the nursery 
business was so extended that Mr. 
Pfund had no time left for theory. We 
have therefore put together thirty 
questions, frequently asked by readers, 
and Mr. Pfund has made short notes 
on them. The comments made and 
answers given are intended to apply 
in all areas where blue grass (Ken- 
tucky or Canadian) thrives, and per- 
tains more specifically to these two 
varieties. 


1. Can lawns be sown on subsoil? 


Yes and no. Depending upon 
the nature of the subsoil and 
length of time of direct exposure 
to the elements. 


2. Should it be sown in a prepared 
seed bed? 


Yes, if one wishes to establish 
a permanent turf. Here as in all 
other phases of soil culture, time 
and timing is of essence, which 
give the elements an opportunity 
to have their effect. 


3. Should the seed bed be finely pul- 


verized? 


Not too finely especially on slop- 
ing terrain. If left rather lumpy 
much washing away of soil and 
seed can be prevented. This will 
not interfere with a good turf. 


4. After seeding, should the bed be 
rolled flat? 


Rolling after seeding has in rea!- 
ity only one main purpose. That 
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is to firm the immediate surface, 
thereby firming soil and seed to- 
gether to help prevent seed from 
blowing and washing away. This 
should never be done on heavy 
soils while the ground is wet 
enough to become packed, because 
baking and cracking will inevit- 
ably take place. 


. After seeding, should the bed be 


well watered? 


I do not recommend watering 
immediately after seeding. Wait 
for the first penetrating rain and 
then follow up by keeping the sur- 
face constantly moist until grass 
is about an inch tall. This is of 
extreme importance in spring sow- 
ing especially. 

Most lawn failures occur during 
this stage of germination and 
growth because of inattention to 
constant moisture needs. This is 
true of all other seeds. The finer 
the seed the closer the attention 
that is needed. The best lawns 
usually come from the finer grass 
seeds. A strong thick practically 
weed free turf may be obtained by 
following three cardinal factors, 
namely: 

Ist. A well prepared seeding sur- 
face. 

2nd. Sowing only the best of grass 
seed, (not too thickly). 

3rd. Keeping the seed bed thor- 
oughly watered until the grass 
is well established. 


. Should compost be put into the 


seed bed before sowing? 


Nothing I have tried and found 
equals, in permanent results, the 
use of well composted soil applied 
before seeding. It is amazing what 
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a depth of only a few inches of 
properly composted soil will pro- 
duce if placed on a good clay sub- 
soil. 


For renovating a lawn, shall I 
sprinkle lime on it? 


Renovating a lawn may mean 
any one of several procedures. 
Sprinkling lime does not usually 
mean a great deal constructively. 
It may do actual harm. 


_ For renovating a lawn, shall I 


sprinkle seeds on it? 


Simply sprinkling of seeds may 
not accomplish much. It could be 
an actual waste of seed, time and 
money. 


. For renovating a lawn, shall I pre- 


pare the soil in thin spots as I 
would for starting a lawn? 


If by renovating is meant to 
simply establish a turf in bare 
spots, then preparation of the soil 
must usually be carried on as for 
an entire new surface. However, 
where very many bare spots ap- 
pear it is usually an indication of 
a soil deficiency. For such condi- 
tions there is only one sure remedy. 
Renovate the entire area. 


Lawns are part of landscaping; it 
is necessary to consider walks, 
foundation plantings, etc. when 
starting. Am I right? 

Lawns, indeed, are an integral 
part of landscaping. The finer the 
lawn the more effectual other 
plantings, other factors being 
equal. Grade levels are of great 
importance and should be careful- 
ly worked out. 


Are lawn mixtures usually better 
than a single variety of grass? 


There are advantages in both. 
I have never seen finer turfs, and 
as enduring, as those grown of 
pure Kentucky Blue Grass. There 
are good reasons for mixtures espe- 
cially in some soils and climes. 


12. Are clovers objectionable in lawns? 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Clovers can be objectionable but 
not necessarily so. Clovers are 
usually green in long dry spells 
while other grasses may look 
brown. 


Do close-cropped lawns last longer 
than longer turf? 


Rather those which are not 
closely cropped will last longer. 
Too close cutting unduly exposes 
the base of the plant to the ac- 
tion of the sun and winds and 
especially in the more arid regions 
would permit undue, burning. 
Nature never crops closely. 


“Lawns cannot be made without 
commercial fertilizers.” Is this 
true? 


On the contrary. The best lawns 
are those on which no synthetic 
chemical commercial fertilizer is 
used. Since synthetic chemicals 
are foreign to and incompatable 
with soil bacteria it necessarily 
follows that with lawn grasses as 
with all other growth the organic 
method of soil culture is nature’s 
own way and should at all cost be 
scrupulously followed. 


Is drainage necessary for a lawn? 


Drainage, natural or artificial is 
just as important for lawns as it 
is for all other non-aquatic growth. 
It’ may be provided by sloping 
grades, porous gravel subsoil or 
field tiles, the latter placed at 
proper depths. 


Can heavy loams be improved by 
the addition of sand, peat moss, 
compost or humus? 


All of the subjects stated are 
very beneficial. A mixture of all 
four is fine. For a combination of 
any two, compost and torpedo 
sand (or any similar sand) would 
be first choice. The incorporation 
of such additions to heavy loams 
should by all means be made at 
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the outset in constructing a lawn. 
Later additions will also be highly 
beneficial and should be made from 
time to tome. Dandelions dislike 
sandy loam. 


To distribute seed evenly do I 
mark the area in strips before I 
start sowing? 


The sowing of seed is an art 
if one would accomplish the ideal. 
Marking the area in strips is one 
way of seeding. This is easily ac- 
complished by using a broom or 
rake handle to mark the soil. 
There are good seeding machines 
on the market which serve the pur- 
pose very nicely. 


‘The best time for starting a lawn 
is fall. Do you, agree? 


I believe this to be profoundly 
true in all blue grass areas. Al- 
most invariably all of the danger 
of loss of growth during the germ- 
inating period is eliminated and 
that without the need of artificial 
watering. There js an early fall 
and a late fall seeding time. The 
absolute dead-line for early fall 
seeding is the week of September 
20th. For this, all seeding areas 
must have been prepared, or pre- 
paration at least have been com- 
menced not later than August Ist, 
July Ist is better. Such action 
gives time to till and re-till the 
soil enough to kill out most if not 
all noxious weeds, and carry on 
any other necessary cultural pro- 
cesses, such as thoroughly incor- 
porating compost, sand etc. The 
late fall seeding is done any time 
after all possibility of seed germ- 
ination is past for the season which 
is usually from November 15th to 
December 15th. In other words 
seeding may be done anytime while 
the ground is open enough to rake 
in the seed. It should be observed 
however, that late sowing of grass 
seed on sloping areas is subject 
to the risk of washing away during 
the winter. It is therefore doubly 
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important that the surface be left 
fairly rough. 


Southern lawns, made of Bermuda 
or Saint Augustine grass are best 
planted, not sown. 


Yes, either in sod form or 


stolons. 


Flawn is a slow-growing lawn of 
great regularity, suitable to the 
South. How about the Midwest? 


The practical value of Flawn 
has not come to my attention in 
this area. 


Grading is necessary for a proper 
lawn; can the grade be more than 
twenty degrees? 


As to any given degree of grade 
it is hardly practicable to make a 
set rule. The requirements are so 
many and varied that grades 
should lend themselves to the most 
practical and artistic effects. It 
is however the part of wisdom to 
avoid if possible any steep terrace 
slopes facing south or west. 


An expensive, choice lawn seed is 
not necessary, I am told. What 
do you think? 


The best is none too good, 
meaning that the finer quality of 
seed used the better the final re- 
sults. Cheap seed usually lacks the 
necessary attention in cleaning to 
render it weed-free. Also the germ- 
inating quality is correspondingly 
high or low. Everything is to be 
gained by sowing the very best 
seed obtainable regardless of price. 


A good mixture weighs twenty 
pounds per bushel or more. Am | 
right in this? 


The best Kentucky Blue Grass 
weighs 28 Ibs. per bu. A sufficient 
quantity to sow is | Ib. to 200 sq. 
feet. 


Seed beds should be started in 
time to destroy weed seeds. How 
about this? 
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No operation in the making of 
a lawn is more important than the 
timely preparation of the seed bed. 
As stated before, time and timing 
is of essence. There is a saying 
that one half the possible success 
of a farm crop is secured before 
the seed is sown. Namely by 
thorough soil preparation. This is 
constantly proving to be true. 


Spring-seeded lawns must compete 
with more weeds than fall-seeded 
lawns. Yes or no? ‘ 


Emphatically yes. This is but 
one of the hazards of spring seed- _ 


ing. 


An established lawn survives with- 


_out watering, or does it not? 


This depends upon what kind 
of grass is established. It is cer- 
tain that with some exceptions, 
Kentucky Blue Grass survives al- 
most any extended drouth period 
without watering providing it is 
deeply rooted. 


“A newly started lawn must: be 
cut when the grass is about three 
inches tall.” Correct me. 


The first cutting may well be 
made when three inches tall. Set 
the mower to cut no shorter than 
two inches. In the best practices 
grass clippings are never removed. 
Cutting is done regularly enough 
so that there will be no lodging of 
mown grass to smother -the lawn. 
An iron rake should rarely if ever 
be used on any lawn. Blunt tined 
wooden rakes are kind to grass 
plants. 


When must an established lawn 
be top dressed? 


Top-dressing preferably of well 
seasoned compost properly shred- 
ded is the most ideal substance 
and can be applied anytime sum- 
mer or winter. The most direct 
benefits are unquestionably de- 
rived either in spring or fall or at 
any other rainy season. 
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There are different lawn mixtures 
for dry soils on the market. What 
is best in your region? 


No mixtures of outstanding 
merit have come to my attention 
which excel Kentucky Blue Grass. 


Grasses of one region will not grow 
well in all other regions, am [ 
right? 


This is very true. As has been 
noted at the outset, the foregoing 
is written primarily for regions 
where Blue Grass thrives. As to 
principles of soil culture, they ap- 
ply quite generally everywhere. 


Lawns under shades of trees must 


It is usually difficult to esta- 
blish a new lawn of permanent 
character under large trees. Den- 
sity of shade, heavy dripping from 
large branches, and the lack of 
total moisture volume due to sur- 
face feeding of some trees, are the 
chief reasons for failure. Italian 
Rye Grass, an annual variety, 
usually provides an excellent sub- 
stitute but obviously must be 
seeded each year. Where perennial 
grass and trees grow up together, 
(that is when trees are planted 
rather young) a very satisfactory 
permanent turf usually results. 
This latter might be termed real 
compatibility. 


A NOTE ON GRASS MIXTURES 


As Mr. Pfund pointed out, grasses 


vary in their value for different re- 
gions. The following is a list of lawn 
grasses and their characters. 


Ruope Istanp Bent or COLONIAL 


Bent Grass, different varieties of 
these, sold as Tripte A Bent, AsTor- 
14 Bent, Fiorin. All of these are call- 
ed Agrostis tenuis and have very fine 
seed, over four millions to the pound. 
The grass is small, but the sod is deep 
and silky, of light green color from 
early spring till autumn. VeLveT BENT 
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(Agrostis canina) is still finer and 
silkier. CREEPING BENT, also sold as 
SEASIDE BENT (Agrostis palustris) is 
a vigorous grower that sends out many 
runners, and Agrostis alba, the com- 
mon Reprtop, used also in pastures, is 
frequently grown as a nurse grass in 
lawns, that means, for purposes of get- 
ting other grasses in the mixtures 
established. 

The next group is Ryecrass, not to 
be confused with the grain rye. One 
of the ryegrasses, the ITALIAN 
GRASS, is coarse and makes much hay. 
If grown in a soil rich in nitrogen, it 
makes a very nutritious crop. If a 
speedy lawn is desired, PERENNIAL 
Ryecrass (Lolium perenne) is often 
used. In England, this was one of the 
most common turf grasses, and many 
special strains, particularly the Svalof 
strain from the Swedish plant experi- 
ment station Svalof, are on the mar- 
ket. Domestic ryegrass is sometimes 
sold as WINTER Grass and put on a 
Bermuda lawn in the South to make a 
green winter turf. 


The Fescues (Festuca) form an- 
other group of meadow and !awn 
grasses; they vary in weight according 
to the variety, the seeds are about five 
times as heavy as the Bentgrass seeds, 
but lighter than Ryegrass, which has 
about 300,000 to the pound. CHEw- 
1NG’s Fescue (Festuca rubra) is a 
grass firm in texture, but fine in form. 
It makes a nice matted lawn especial- 
ly where much wear is required and 
is highly resistant to drouth and heat. 
A special strain (53-27) is resistant 
to chinchbugs and of deep rooting 
qualities. For fine turf, CREEPING 
Rep Fescue is used, while Tati FeEs- 
cuE or Atta FescuE (Festuca elatior) 
and Meapow Fescue (Festuca prat- 
ensis) are broadleaf species, suitable 
for meadows. 

The Poa grasses, about two million 
seeds to the pound, are the most com- 
monly ones used under the name .of 
Kentucky Biue Grass (Poa praten- 
sis) and Canapa (Poa 
compressa). One species, Poa trivialis, 
sold as Birpcrass, SHADE BLUEGRASS, 
etc. grows in the shade, while An- 
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NUAL BLUuEcRAss is a suitable admix. 
ture since it thrives early and late; it 
will die out, but has meantime reseed. 
ed itself, however closely you may 
have mowed. 

Bromerass (Bromus inermis) is q 
pasture grass that will thrive on dry 
soils. It is widely used in the Western 
States where the summers are dry and 
could be used for holding slopes, be- 
cause it has deep roots. The Crestep 
Wueatcrass (Agropyron cristatum) 
comes from Siberia and grows well in 
cold weather, but is coarse; so is 
Orcuarp Grass (Dactylis glomerata) 
which when cut young is not at all 
despicable for feeding purposes, but 
becomes strawy. It does not mat well 
at all. Grasses like it, which tend to 
form bunches, for instance, the Joun- 
son Grass, may become weeds in finer 
lawns. 

Timotuy is commonly known and 
special strains of it are available. Its 
Latin name is (Phleum pratense) and 
it grows well in the Northeast, while 
lawn grasses for the South are Ber- 
MupDaA Grass (Panicum dactylon) and 
Fiawn (Zoysia matrella), besides the 
vigorous St. AucustinE Grass (Sten- 
otaphrum secundatum). In moist 
parts, the coarse Carpet Grass (Ax- 
onopus compressus) does well, but it 
too is a grass for the South, as is 
CENTIPEDE Grass (Eremochloa oph- 
uroides). In the North, the Ree 
Canary Grass (Phalaris arundinacea) 
does well in wet locations. 


If your soil contains lime, you may 
wish to add Wuite Ciover, of whieh 
the small variety; WiLp WuiTe CLOVER 
is a bit costlier. Some people do not 
like it, especially because it stains the 
clothes more than the grasses. 


It is unwise for the average home 
owner to experiment with lawns, he 
should rely on the best seedsman he 
knows and buy the best seeds or seed 
mixtures he finds there. Some com- 
panies make lawn seeds their specialty 
and advise on quantities according to 
their mixtures. One firm, who put out 
Staigreen Lawn Seed, recommends five 
pounds for 1000 square feet or 200 
pounds to the acre. This firm like all 
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other experienced dealers have special 
mixtures, for instance one called Ter- 
race Sod Grass, one for Turf in the 
City, one for Turf by the Sea, one for 
Turf in the South, because Southward 
from Virginia our Northern grasses 
will fail and Bermuda Grass, Carpet 
Grass, St. Augustine, and Flawn must 
be used. Mixtures are often desired 
for one particular purpose: You want 
a quick pleasant cover on your pro- 
perty, but you also want a permanent 
sod. Thus a quick-growing grass is 
mixed with a permanent grass which 
will take over in the end, overpowering 
the quick grower. For Golf courses, 
football fields, bowling greens, and 


lawn tennis or badminton courts and 
finally polo and race tracks different 
requirements lead to different mix- 
tures. The reader is not advised to 
make his own, but to get his mixtures 
or pure seeds from his dealer. To 
give an indication of values, I quote 
the price for Kentucky Bluegrass from 
one of the reliable houses. Ten pounds 
of recleaned selected seed is offered for 
$11.50 and of the less specialized grade 
for $9.50, while ten pounds of Triple 
A Bentgrass is quoted at $20.00. The 
Ryegrasses are coarser and therefore 
less expensive, while white clover sells 
for $2.00 to $3.00. 

Meyer 


Azaleamum Princess 


R. M. Kellogg 
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Hints for the 
Fruit Grower 


By ROGER W. SMITH 


The Vinifera Grape 


; all early explorers, in 


commenting upon the abundant fertil- - 


ity of our land, gave colorful accounts 
of “wild grapes growing in the greatest 
profusion”. Grapes have been used to 
indicate a land’s fecundity since time 
immemorial. 

But early colonists soon were dis- 
illusioned. True, there were wild grapes 
of many kinds bearing fruit both large 
and small. The wild fruit wasn’t 
what they had expected. They liked 
it and used it in limited amounts but 
it wasn’t their fruit. 

The early colonists were home-sick 
for the grapes of their home land. They 
appreciated the wild grape and used 
it, they probably suspected it of hav- 
ing health value, they never had the 
least idea how important the wild 
grape really would be in the near 
future. The colonists longed for the 
grapes of the Old World. 

Practical dieticians give to the grape 
certain food values. They admit that 
they don’t quite understand why the 
grape should give such valuable re- 
sults when added to the diet of a con- 
valescent. Its chemical content is an- 
nounced quite regardless of variety. 
Generally the grapes used are believed 
to have been vinifera. 

Many people, like the early colon- 
ists, prefer the fruits of the V. vini- 
fera. You too may wish to grow Cali- 
fornia-type grapes in your own back 
yard. This is not an impossible pro- 
position. Vinifera grapes have been 
grown sucessfully outdoors even in 
New York State, and fruited well. 

Before you start you might find it 
well to consider first the natural 
habits of the vinifera. It seems likely 
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that the wild ancestor of the culti- { 
vated grape of Europe is lost in the 
obscurity of time. You will find it 
best to select the very earliest grapes, 
since this plant is apparently accus- 
tomed to much sunlight. 

Also, before you start, you might 
like to know what happened to the 
colonists and why they failed. They 
not only imported rooted vines, they 
imported skilled vineyardists from 
France to take care of their planta- 
tions. For a few years the vines 
thrived then they were swiftly cut 
down by a strange disease. 

Much later it was found that the 
plants were destroyed by attacks of 
the vine root louse (Phylloxera vitt- 
foliae), an insect which, during its 
life cycle, forms galls on the leaves 
of the plant but lives mainly upon its 
roots. 

The tiny grape louse which wrecked 
practically all vineyards is native to 
all regions east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, yet this vast area teems with 
grapes of infinite variety. Most of 
these wild grapes, especially those of 
the lower Mississippi valley, have de- 
veloped such resistance to damage as 
to be practically immune. 
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The same might be said of . the 
fungus disease of the grape. Wild 
grapes, wherever you find them, seem 
to be thriving under adverse condi- 
tions. You find them bearing fruit 
over shaded, swampy brooks with 
their roots deep in damp soil and in 
damp and sultry woodlands where it 
would seem impossible for them to 
survive, or at least-for their fruit to 
survive, the attack of numerous molds 
and rot organisms which love slow- 
moving, humid air. 

You know how important it is not 


| to overcrowd grape vines, the neces- 


sity for free air circulation, sunlight, 
etc. to prevent or reduce the damage 
done by “black rot” and other fungus 
troubles. You observe the wild grape 
of your vicinity and then the cared- 
for garden grape vine. Why should 
the wild one seem always to flourish 
and the garden variety seem almost 
always to fail? 

You compare briefly the conditions 
under which each lived. Perhaps the 
outstanding difference between them 
was the fact that the garden vine was 
well nourished and the wild vine ap- 
parently half-starved. But briefly, this 
may be the answer. A little compost 
and a little care, a little mulching with 
the leaves that are so much of a pro- 
blem in the fall, may be worth more 
than we suspect. 

You sum up your problems before 
you plant your vines, (1) Their fruit 
must be formed early, (2) The plants 
must be quick growing and resistant 
to disease (3) The plants must be 
grown upon native American wild 
grape root so as to avoid destruction 
from the grape-louse.. You don’t worry 
too much about supplying plant food. 
If your soil has good drainage it 
should be easily possible to provide 
the vines with enough, but not too 
much, natural plant nutrients, through 
the application of moderate amounts 
of mature compost humus. 


When you attempt to grow Vinifera 
grapes you won't fail for the same 
reason that the colonists did. You will 
buy vinifera vines grafted on native 
rootstocks. But the colonists didn’t 


fail altogether. They planted many 
vineyards which eventually failed be- 
cause they didn’t properly understand 
the great difficulties which faced them,. 
and had no idea of their solution. You 
know what they are and‘will learn 
how to cope with them. 

Many years after the vineyards of 
the colonists had failed, a farmer by 
the name of Bull who farmed a place 
near Concord, Mass., discovered a 
seedling plant. It bore fine fruit. The 
plant was apparently a wild fox grape. 
but its large bunches of fruit showed 
clearly its close relationship with the 
vinifera. The berries did not drop. 

Given proper or even reasonable 
soil conditions, your most urgent need 
is sunlight. To some extent you can 
meet this need by selecting only those 
kinds of vinifera which form their 
fruit very early, the short-seasoned or 
early ripening varieties. 

That spot in your garden which re- 
ceives the most sunshine, that spot 
where the sun just blazes down so 
that most plants wither, is not too 
hot for your vinifera. Reflected heat 
from sun-heated walls or from tempor- 
ary fences, white-painted, sometimes 
help. 

California nurserymen and others 
offer many fine types of vinifera grow- 
ing on native root stocks, Golden 
Muscat especially. This or, Pedro 
Ximenes is a white grape; Malaga or 
Chasselas de Fontainbleau are red. 
For a black grape you will likely 
choose that old reliable table grape, 
the Black Hamburg. But California 
nurserymen are often short of plants 
and then do not export outside of the 
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state. Sultaninas (Thompson Seed- 
less) are very vigorous growers and 
may succeed under North Eastern 
conditions. In any case your selection 
will be limited by the ability of your 
nurseryman to supply what you order. 
You may order certain kinds of vines 
on certain kinds of rootstocks; he may 
tell you some of them are not avail- 
able and suggest substitutes. If you 
are dealing with a well established 
concern, you may find it wise to ac- 
cept what you can get. 


You receive the rooted vines during 
March or early April. They should 
be set out as soon as weather condi- 
tions permit. The union—the swollen 
part of the stem which indicates the 
place where the two plants were joined 
by grafting—should be slightly above 
the level of the garden. 

Then the whole plant should be 
buried beneath a heap of soil, not 
even the tips of the stems—which 
should be shortened a little—should 
be exposed. If you fail to completely 
cover the young plant it is likely that 
the young plant will fail to strike 
roots and grow. 

All during-the long summer your 
vinifera grow, some rapidly, some 
more slowly according to their nature. 
At first you had to depend upon the 
labels you had tied upon them to 
identify them. Quite soon you learn 
to tell them apart; the dark-ribbed 
leaves of the Black Hamburg, the 
pale and delicate green of the Thomp- 
son Seedless, the thick and fuzzy leaf 
of the wild grape. 

As the plant grows, all side shoots 
on the main stem should be removed 
except those near the garden surface, 
the plant should be encouraged to be- 
come as bushy as possible. During 
the winter the vine must be laid down 
and covered to protect it against fluc- 
tuating extremes of heat and cold and 
to prevent heaving. 

With an eye to such matters, you 
will train the main stem to slope 
diagonally in the direction of the place 
upon which the canes (young branch- 
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The beauty of the Wine Leaf, Golden 
Muscat Grape ‘ 


es) are to be laid down and covered 
during the winter months. 

You don’t expect to gather fruit the 
first year, or the second, for that mat- 
ter. But after the summer has passed 
and you prepare to protect your plants 
against the rigors of winter, you will 
find it best to rake away the heap of 
sand around the young vinifera and 
closely examine it. All adventitious 
roots emerging from the stem above 
the union should be cut off. 

In the late Fall the whole of the 
vine should be “laid down”, that is, 
it should be placed upon the ground 
and held there by pegs if necessary, 
and covered with a foot deep layer of 
salt hay, straw, or similar material. 
This material should be held down by 
sticks or tree branches. It should be 
removed by degrees in early spring. 

Your attempts with the vinifera 
might well cause you to wonder just 
what kind of a crop you might expect 
if you succeed. Properly grown, the 
Black Hamburg has produced bunch- 
es of fruit each weighing more than 
fifteen pounds and many, in fact most, 
of the winiferas form very heavy 
bunches of fruit. 
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ONE RAINY SUNDAY, I reread 
Smollett’s Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker, one of the most amusing 
books of the 18th century. I had a 
vague recollection of agricultural prac- 
tices described in that racy novel and 
did, indeed, find my memory correct. 
There was a description of stone 
mulches, a thoughtful analysis of 
bleached and adulterated bread, and a 


Golden discussion of Aberdeen-Angus cattle, 
- Bin those days called Black Cattle. 
§mollet was a trained physician and 
can put a good deal of sarcasm in the 
covered B description: “The bread I eat in Lon- 
; don is a deleterious paste . . . the 
ruit the F people prefer it to wholesome bread 
at mat- & because it is whiter than the meal 
passed § of corn. Thus they sacrifice their 
r plants F taste and their health and the lives 
ou will § of their tender infants to a most ab- 
heap of BF surd gratification of a misjudging eye; 
va and § and the miller or the baker is obliged 
M1t10US BF to poison them and their families in 
above & order to live by his profession,” Not 
much progress since! We still take 
of the F some twenty per cent out of the whole 
hat is, grain and give the depleted flour to 
ground people, the minerals and vitamins to 
essary, animals. As regards Highland cattle 
ayer of BH which run wild all winter we find that 
an they are guided by their instincts to 
id t the seaside “where they feed on alga 
uld D€ marina (seaweeds) and other plants 
snifora that grow on the beach.” 
just —o— 
expect 
—~ ON TRANSPLANTING. When a 
soncll group of plants becomes sick, it is time 
eal to transplant them. In nature they 
most] would have spread of their own ac- 
heavy count, in the garden they were kept 


within their apportioned bounds and 
have therefore exhausted the soil in 
I made 


some substance or another. 
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a little experiment with an old bank 
of chrysanthemums, which looked sick- 
ly this spring. Instead of combatting 
the pest with dust or spray or feeding 
the group with compost, I divided the 
thick clump. In a new spot, the sick- 
looking plants recovered without any 
further attention; while the remaining 
group looks still unhealthy. I shall 
take them 6ut altogether, dress the 
place with compost and put another 
group of plants there next spring. 
This method corresponds to crop ro- 
tation in agriculture. Many readers 
who ask what to do when their roses 
show spots or when their canes have 
mildew do not really need any specific 
advice at all. By transplanting, thev 
will in ninety cases out of. a hundred 
solve their problem the natural way. 
For crop rotation is natural and ap- 
plies to flowers, vegetables and small 
fruit as much as to grains. 


WITH THE FOOD SHORTAGE 
endangering millions of people all over 
the world, I wonder why not more 
people have insisted on saving flour 
by eating whole-grain bread. The 
millers certainly did not suggest this 
approach, though one reader to the 
Editor of the New York Times did. 
My wife experimented a little and 
baked bread with four cups of oat 
meal to one cup of white flour; it was 
delicious, very nourishing, and quite 
practical. All that is needed is to let 
it rise for a bit longer than ordinary 
bread and to bake it in a somewhat 
slower oven to get it baked through. 
Oats as a rule are richer in calcium 
than wheat, often also in magnesium, 
but especially in some of the trace 
minerals, such as cobalt, copper, and 
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in other vital elements, such as iodine. 
Many peoples of old used oatmeal ex- 
clusively for a cereal and never had 
trouble with deficiency diseases. 


—o— 


IN WORKING NOW on my pro- 
jected booklet, Organic Fertilizers, I 
discover an almost unending row of 
compost supplies. There are so many 
waste products which, in large parts 
of the country, are left to rot or are 
even burnt up that it is difficult to see 
why composting should be impossible 
on a national scale. Near the cities, 
there are the abundant city wastes; 
and in the country, there are animal 
wastes and residues from many opera- 
tions, such as cider mills, cotten gins, 
stockyards, etc. Quite often, manure 
can be had for the hauling and I know 
a man in a city of 500,000 who borrow- 
ed a trailer and cleaned out a riding 
academy for the benefit of his garden. 
Look around and use your imagina- 
tion! 


THE OTHER DAY, as I was going 
along my property line with the scythe 
to prevent the gradual intrusion of the 
hedge into the fields, I realized with a 
sudden impact how fragile our whole 
civilization was. Suppose there were 
an atomic war. It would disrupt dis- 
tribution even more than production. 
What would happen to the food situ- 
ation if our farms were suddenly with- 
out fuel for tractors and oil for ma- 
chines? The small subsistence farm 
with diversified enterprises would be 
the only one that could operate, but it 
could not feed the people at large. 
Figure it out whichever way you want, 
permanent security exists only if a 
large part of the people can raise their 
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own necessities. They would and could 
do so without chemicals. Let us hope 
that this will be done without a great 
human disaster as the cause. 


WHEN YOU READ of Clarkia 
Fuchsia, Thunbergia, Camellia, Wis. 
teria, do you think of the man after 
whom they are named? For these and 
many other plants honor the name of 
a botanist or patron of botany. The 
Clarkia for instance is named after 
Capt. Clark of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. A French botanist, Plum. 
ier (1646-1704), was the first to name 
plants after people. He was, incident. 
ally, one of the first to study American 
flowers scientifically, and most of his 
classifications are in existence this very 
day. If you are interested in plant 
relationships and names, there 1s no 
better book for it than the Manual of 
Cultivated Plants by the great Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, published by The Mac. 
millan Company of New York. It is 
a handbook that will suggest many 
thoughts to an observing gardener. 


FRANK DOBIE,' whom all friends 
of the West have read, was during the 
war years lecturing at Cambridge, 
England. Dobie is a fine and genuine 
writer, the good kind who have some 
thing to say and know how to say tt, 
but some folks shook their wise heads 
and though Dobie might give or leave 
a wrong impression of American ata- 
demic life. I am sure he made more 
friends than anyone else could have, 
and if you want to read what he says 
about Farmers and Earthworms in 
England, look into his A Texan im 
England, published last year by Little, 
Brown and Co. 
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Falips and Other Baths 


\4 HILE the European continént 


was in the throes of its greatest war, 
later called the Thirty Years War, 
some regions prospered temporarily 
and formed havens of liberty and sci- 
entific pursuit. The Netherlands, then 
a world power, were the America of 
that age where liberalism ruled and 
where the persecuted scholars could 
get their books printed. The wealthy 
merchants, whose ships sailed the 
oceans with precious cargo, were in 
touch with the entire world. So it 
happened that the tulips which grew 
wild in Persia and in parts of Europe 
and which had long been cultivated in 
the gardens of Turkey found their way 
co Holland in the sixteenth century. 
Seed was bought in Turkey, often at 
great expense, and the original bulbs 
which grew from those seeds, usually 
within four or five years, developed 
a marvellous variety of shapes and 
colors. Some combinations of color 
and form appeared rarely and were 
accordingly much in demand—a won- 
derful opportunity for speculation! A 
great trade in futures started and the 
craze of speculation made rich people 
poor and poor ones rich. The business 
was conducted like, pre-depression 
stock exchanges, everybody selling 
short. Nobody had the rare tulips he 
“sold” and when the time came to de- 
liver he had to pay extortionate prices 
to the owner of an unusual specimen 
or go bankrupt. The government step- 
ped in and set up regulations forbid- 
ding short-selling. How much a spec- 
ulator offered appears from one ac- 
count: There were but two Semper 
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Augustus in the market and a trader 
offered 4,600 guilders, a new carriage, 
two gray horses and a new harness 
for the one bulb he had to have. We 
turn therefore with relief to the cata- 
logues of our day. 

There are several groups of tulips 
offered, Early, Breeder, Cottage, and 
Darwin, and the quite worthwhile 
Species tulips. The early tulips, which 
usually bloom in March, are low-grow- 
ing and derived from some of the 
species that produce flowers before the 
crocus, especially the downy stemmed 
Suaveolens, sold as Duc van Tjol, 
with scented scarlet flowers that have 
yellow edges; and from the Kaufman- 
niana, also called Water-lily tulip, 
which is a soft yellow tinged with car- 
mine. Of this species, varieties have 
been bred which range from creamy 
white to rosy purple. The Clusiana 
or Lady tulip, white with crimson, 
also fragrant, is a bit later, but also a 
low-growing tulip whose qualities are 
incorporated in the early tulips. 

The Breeder, Cottage, and Darwin 
tulips flower in late April and during 
May. They are bred from the Ges- 
neriana tulip for perfection of flower 
and long stems. Like the irises and 
other cultivated garden plants, tulips 
are constantly being hybridized to get 
taller and taller stems. Whether this 
is an altogether desirable tendency 
with tulips, which after all have but 
little foliage, is a matter of taste. But 
among these three classes you will find 
the majority of the tulips that are of, 
fered for sale, with all the colors pres- 
ent in tulips. Tall yellows are, how- 
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ever, rarer than reds and purples. As 
the flowers mature, their colors usual- 
ly undergo a slow change and, not in- 
frequently, “broken or mixed” colors 
appear, though these three groups of 
tulips are in principle “self-colored” 
or uniform. 


A tulip has usually six sepals; but 
many doubles occur and, not infre- 
quently, flowers with eight sepals make 
their appearance. One is borne on a 
stem. In colors, the heritage of the 
Gesneriana tulip predominates in our 
common garden tulips; the reddish and 
purplish varieties derive their color 
largely from this tulip, which is with- 
out fragrance, as are most of our gar- 
den tulips. 


The relatively more expensive bulbs 
are those which embody both purple 
and yellow and have therefore brown- 
ish tints. While the old-fashioned tulip 
bed was dominated by yellow tulips 
streaked with red, the modern tulip 
plantings have a predominance of red, 
pink, and purple or self-colored yel- 
lows. But since the growth habit of 
the tulip is such that you can admire 
each one by itself, I am inclined to 
give some preference to the mixed 
colors which are always interesting 
and surprising. The mixed colors are 
classified by the trade according to 
old Dutch terminology into “bizarres,” 
which have a yellow ground marked 
with purple or scarlet of different 
shades; the “bybloems,” which have a 
white ground marked, lined, striped or 
variegated with violet or purple; and 
the “rose tulips,” which are white with 
rose or crimson variegation. 


When confronted with a list, you 
will want to order many different 
kinds. But it is not always easy to 
handle a tulip bed, because, different 
from daffodils, they do not lend them- 
selves to deep massing. A long border 
is therefore ideal. As you walk along 
it, you admire the different individuals 
separately, perhaps occasionally bend- 
ing down to hybridize two exceptional 
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plants, but always drawn‘on to see the 
next beauty. Give Clusiana and Kauf. 
manniana a trial; they are inexpensive, 
take little room, and look excellent 
with grape hyacinths or even blue 
crocus. If you plant a row of merten. 
sias or Virginia Bluebells behind these 
tulips, you can serve two purposes— 
their amethyst-colored flowers will also 
be a good contrast to the daffodils 
which you may plant still farther be. 
hind them. Further back then, there 
are Peonies, Day-lily, Hosta (Funkia), 
and perennials like the old-fashioned 
self-colored columbines, which will at- 
tract the eye when the bulbs give out. 


A long row of tulips can be easily 
broken by groups of hyacinths, set 
against yellow daffodils. If you are 
equipped to keep carnations through 
the winter (a matter of making cut- 
tings in fall and keeping them in a 
cool, unheated room until you can put 
them out to bloom in early June), you 
have an excellent follow-up in this 
long border. If you cannot take this 
trouble, there always is the unsurpass- 
edly faithful ranunculus to bloom for 
you in late May; an occasional Lychnis 
or Silene will make pleasant contrasts. 
Other possibilities are the planting of 
petunias between the small tulips 
whose leaves will have died down by 
early June when the petunias start 
flowering, and a sprinkling of Shirley 
poppies between the taller tulips and 
daffodils. This may be done before 
the last frosts so that you get grace- 
ful poppy heads waving above the foli- 
age of the bulbous plants in May. 
Clarkias are also suitable to sowing 
right into the open amidst bulbs. For 
you must not cut off the Icaves of 
bulbous plants lest next year’s flowers 
will become small or not develop at 
all. Thus it is best to plant quick- 
growing annuals between the bulbs, 
partly because they do not root deep 
and will therefore not make much 
competition, partly to cover up the 
dying of the bulbs. 


(To be continued) 
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- soil is not a dead, inert sub- 
stance. It is very much alive and 
tems with such micro-organisms as 
bacteria, fungi, molds, yeasts, protozoa 
and algae. As a group, these lower 
plants and animals are referred to as 
the biologic life of the soil. In a richly 
fertile earth the amount of bacteria in 
an acre may weigh as high as 600 
pounds and when they die their decay- 
ing bodies turn to humus and further 
enrich the soil in a safe, organic man- 
ner. 600 pounds of any kind of fertil- 
izer substance per acre is a substantial 
amount. In some cases only two or 
three hundred pounds of concentrated 
chemical fertilizers are applied per 
acre. 

These tiny living organisms are part 
of the digestive processes of the soil. 
They are the wrecking crews that turn 
anything with which they come into 
contact into soil, even rocks. What a 
marvelously integrated system God 
through Nature has wrought in this 
subterranean world of microscopic, 
specky beings. It is breath-taking to 
behold the beautiful interplay of na- 
tural forces and the biological activi- 
ties going on in old Mother Earth as 
these gleams of life go about their task 
of manufacturing plant food. Without 
the aid of this mirco-organic world 
man would cease to exist. 

Along comes your scientific agron- 
omist, who should know better, but 
who recklessly throws a monkey- 
wrench into this microbial universe, 
y dousing it with strong, corrosive 
chemical fertilizers. He believes that 
the conveyor-belt method must be in- 
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troduced into every aspect of farming. 
He even applies it to cows who wearily 
yield five times the quantity of milk 
Nature intended them to, only to dis- 
cover that it contains less vitamins 
than the milk obtained in smaller 
quantities from scrub animals. 

The scientist sits in his ivory tower. 
People take off their hats when they 
talk to him. He invests himself in a 
phony cloak of omniscient authority. 
Nature is beneath his dignity and can 
safely be left out of consideration. But 
something peculiar occurs in this bio- 
logical underground. The population 
decreases alarmingly. Let me quote 
from a recognized authority, Sir E. 
John Russell. In his book Soil Condi- 
tions and Plant Growth he describes 
a study which was made in a field 
treated with farmyard manure. It had 
a bacterial count of 28,860,000 per 
gram of soil. Where chemical fertiliz- 
ers were used only 15,100,000 bacteria 
were present. Practically all investiga- 
tors agree that the application of or- 
ganic manures stimulates and increas- 
es the biologic life of the soil. 

There is another startling aspect of 
the operation of this microbial world 
in the soil which I am sure you will be 
surprised to hear about. I have refer- 
ence to the penicillium mold which 
has recently made headlines in medi- 
cine. Penicillium is an old organism, 
much older than Methuselah, and orig- 
inates in the soil. It has been there 
ever since time began. Along with 
other, perhaps dozens, of similar or- 
ganisms in the soil it acts as a police 
agent to subdue dangerous microbes. 
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bacteria, molds, etc. in the soil. Some 
are friendly. Others are extremely dan- 
gerous. Of 1,000 species of bacteria 
isolated by the Society of American 
Bacteriologists, 100 have been classified 
as pathogenic, that is, capable of bring- 
ing about disease in plant, animal or 
man. These are bandits who would 
make war on plants were it not for 
such police forces in the soil as penicil- 
lium which Nature has developed 
specifically for such purpose. She has 
other similar police organisms which 
the medical profession is gradually 
harnessing, such as streptomycin, gra- 
micidin and thyothricin. There no 
doubt will be discovered dozens of 
others. The doctors have now become 
soil conscious insofar as looking for 
organisms in it that can cure human 
disease, but they are overlooking the 
more important fact that in the con- 
dition of the soil in which penicillium 
resides lies the secret of general im- 
munity from disease. If the doctors 
would see to it that our food is raised 
in soil rich in humus as well as in the 
pencillium-type organisms there would 
be less need for using penicillin as a 
curative agent for human disease. The 
use of chemical fertilizers and poison 
sprays evidently interferes with the 
smooth operation of the microbial life 
in the soil. Not only does it reduce 
their numbers but it gives rise to the 
wrong kind of organisms. It brings 
into being a situation with which the 
little policemen of the soil cannot cope. 
They function at a lower ebb. The 
bandit elements run riot. Disease be- 
gins to stalk on the stalks. 


The famous Professor Selman A. 
Waksman of Rutgers University who 
isolated the above-mentioned organ- 
ism, streptomycin says, “Plant defici- 
ency diseases are usually less severe 
in soil well supplied with organic mat- 
ter, not only because of the increased 
vigor of the plants but also because of 
antagonistic effects of the various soil 
micro-organisms which become more 
active in the presence of an abundance 
of organic matter.” (Humus—Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Co.). Isn’t this ex- 
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There are thousands of species of. 


actly what I am trying to prove? Our 
hat is off to Professor. Waksman be. 
cause he is the first agricultural scien. 
tist in America to see a connection be. 
tween the soil and human health, al. 
though he tells me he believes in the 
use of chemical fertilizers. 

There is a striking analogy between 
penicillin and the sulfa drugs which 
illustrates the principle that differenti 
ates the use of organic matter as 
against chemical fertilizers. Penicillin 
is organic matter. It is a living sub- 
stance secreted by the penicillium or- 
ganism. The sulfa drugs are high- 
powered synthetic chemicals. Penicil- 
lin works its way harmlessly through 
the body without leaving a signature, 
but this cannot be said to be the case 
with respect to the sulfas. They have 
been known, in the process of curing 
one condition, to seriously injure the 
kidneys and other important organs. 
There are many bodily situations 
where either penicillin or sulfa will 
cure. In such cases demand penicillin. 


Nature often makes use of a phe- 
nomenon called the Mycorrhiza Fun- 
gus which seems to completely have 
escaped the attention of most agricul- 
tural scientists. Biologists in the past 
have noted that the roots of many 
plants were “infected” with micro- 
scopic fungi. Commonly these were 
considered harmful, that is, parasitic 
or competitive, but research by botan- 
ists has revealed that these fungi serve 
the host plant in a remarkable way 
and are in fact indispensable to its 
well-being. These mycorrhiza seem 
to live in a symbiotic relationship with 
the roots, a sort of partnership. They 
are not a parasite for they give sus- 
tenance to the roots in the form of 
water, minerals and organic matter. 


Doctor Rayner, of Bedford College, 
London, a mycorrhiza specialist, has 
worked in close association with Sir 
Albert Howard, and they have: dis- 
covered a fact which is generally not 
known by botanists and that is, that 
in the final growth process the fun- 
gous threads of the mycorrhiza are di- 
gested and consumed by the plant 
through the roots and thus plays a 
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significant role in the nourishment of 
the plant. Sir Albert Howard discov- 
eed that where plants were grown 
with artificial fertilizers the mycor- 
rhisal relationship was either absent or 
poorly developed and that ip the final 
gowth the mycorrhiza was not con- 
sumed by the roots. Every indication 
of their research pointed to the fact 
that only where the soil is rich in 
humus will you find well-developed 
mycorrhizas. 

Some years ago while Sir Albert 
Howard was traveling through the 
grape-growing regions of France, he 
was on the lookout for healthy grow- 
ing vines similar to those he had seen 
flourishing in Central Asia. After a 
long search he found some and wasn’t 
surprised when he was advised that 
no artificial fertilizers had ever been 
used there and that they had an ex- 
traordinary reputation for the quality 
of their wines. He examined some of 
the roots and found that they were 
tich in mycorrhiza. Like the Asiatic 
vines, also cultivated with farmyard 
manure, they were free from disease. 


I have discussed this amazing my- 
corrhiza mechanism in many articles 
and in Pay Dirt. As yet not one nega- 
tive voice from any source has been 
raised to question it. I have discussed 
it in several speeches made to school 
teachers organizations and: in each 
case the biology teachers present ac- 
cepted it with hearty enthusiasm. In 
his book The Agricultural Testament, 
Sir Albert Howard said that “on the 
eficiency of this mycorrhizal associa- 
tion the health and well-being of man- 
kind must depend,” but the scientific 
agricultural world continues to ignore 
it, is willing to leave it in the purlieus 
of the biology class-room for academic 
study and discussion. A Government 
entomologist who is tearing his hair 
out because a certain insect is ruining 
acrop ought to know that the mycor- 
thizal relationship is one of the fac- 
tors that may be at the bottom of it. 
A cancer research project should study 
its possible relationship on the general 
health of the human body and thus 
keeping its cells from running wild. 


The fruit orchardist must study the 
mycorrhiza because experimental work 
has shown that it is a most vital factor 
in the growth of trees. 


We next come to the significant 
part that the earthworm plays in the 
workings of the soil world. This lowly. 
and generally despised creature aerates 
the soil as its body burrows into the 
seg sometimes to a depth of six 
eet and more. It is nature’s plow. 
It pulverizes the soil by eating it and 
ejecting it as castings. Thus is top- 
soil produced. Aristotle referred to it 
as the intestines of the soil. Without 
its aid soils would be relatively hard- 
packed and would suffer hardening of 
the arteries. Without them the bacter- 
ia and moulds would be less efficient 
because earthworms bring about a con- 
dition of airiness, and a reduction of 
acidity which aid microbes to multi- 
ply. In other words the earthworm 
and the bacteria act as a team. 


About 1881 Charles Darwin, of mon- 
key fame, brought out a book with 
the scholarly title of Vegetable Mold 
and Earthworms which was the result 
of years of observing the habits of the 
earthworm and the part it plays in soil 
fertility. His work indicated that with- 
out the earthworm vegetation would 
degenerate to the vanishing point. 
Darwin estimated that more than ten 
tons of dry earth per acre annually 
passed through the earthworm’s di- 
gestive system, so that practically all 
top-soil was treated by them every 
few years.’ He discovered that in a 
fertile field well populated with earth- 
worms, they would produce an inch of 
new topsoil every five years. They 
also destroyed the larvae of many 
noxious insects. 

Unfortunately, in connection with 
the name of Darwin, the public could 
think only of evolution and monkeys. 


_His earthworm book yellowed and 


mouldered on library shelves for over 
fifty years, before it was recently re- 
discovered and brought to light. The 
agriculture professors certainly did not 
make Darwin’s earthworm treatise a 
part of their curriculum. When a 
farmer encounters a worm he steps on 
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it, not realizing it is his most valuable 
friend. By using chemical fertilizers 
he kills and drives them away. There 
are fields on which large quantities 
of chemical fertilizers and poison 
sprays have been used on which you 
won't find a single earthworm. These 
fields will produce food crops, but they 
will not be of a high character nutri- 
tionally. 

So we see that in the triumvirate of 
the soil’s government—bacteria, my- 
corrhiza and the earthworm, the use 
of chemical fertilizers is an inhibiting 
influence whereas the application of 
organic matter, their natural food, 
helps them function and multiply 
healthfully. 


The science of chemical fertilizing 
dates back to the year 1840 when the 
famous German chemist, Liebig per- 
formed a defective experiment in which 
he burned a plant, thus destroying all 
its organic matter. In the residual ash 
he discovered that the principle in- 
gredients were phosphorus and _ pot- 
ash. He knew that he had burned 
up the nitrogen, so he reasoned, there- 
fore, that since these elements were 
the main constituents of the plant, all 
it needed as food to make it grow was 
nitrogen, phosphorus and _ potash, 
known as N, P and K. Now, if the 
human body is burned up, its ash will 
_ be found to be similarly rich in these 
chemicals, but does that mean that we 
should take it in chemical form? Of 
course not. We can get our N, P and 
K in ham and eggs and in vegetable 
soup. In the same manner, the soil 
should secure its NPK from living, 
organic foods, not from dead chemicals. 


There is a science called chemistry 
which has a valuable place in our civil- 
ization but which has been wantonly 
overstressed in agriculture. Because 
of this fact, the agronomists have care- 
lessly overlooked the biologic aspects 
of soil fertility. If you try to act the 
chemist in growing crops you may 
become snarled and confused in the 
simplest matters. For example, Rus- 
sell, in his book Soi Conditions and 
Plant Growth shows. that many of 
Liebig’s ideas were entirely incorrect. 
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The ash does not give a correct mez 
sure of what the plant needs. Ty. 
nips, for example, seem to need phos. 
phates, yet their ash shows very littl 
of this element. Chemical examina 
tion of soils does not seem to give q 
true measure of soil fertility. Two 
soils may seem to be identical in chem, 
ical analysis, yet the yields of their 
crops differ radically. For instance, 
tobacco is rich in potassium when it 
grows in a soil poor in potassium. The 
wood and bark of oak trees are espe. 
cially rich in calcium, tests showing 
that the ash of the bark contains up 
to sixty per cent of calcium oxide, yet 
they can grow in sand, a type of soil 
extremely poor in calcium. 

An incident recently occurred at the 
London aquarium which shows how 
dangerous a chemical analysis can be, 
It seems that a consignment of salt- 
water fish were brought in and there 
wasn’t sufficient sea water available 
for them. One of the curators said he 
could make sea-water, since all the in- 
gredients were known. He got out his 
book, assembled the materials and 
made the water. But when the fish 
were put in they died. When a tiny 
pinch of real sea-water was put in, the 
fish could live. 

Evidently, then, sea-water has a 
minuscule fraction in it, a spark, a 
gleam, but something that is absolute- 
ly vital to the life processes of an 
ocean fish. It shows that science does- 
n’t know 100° of the formula of mat- 
ter. There are hidden elements. It is 
exceedingly dangerous to operate with 
only 99.999, of a formula. The un 
known one-hundredth of one per cent 
may pack dynamite. There is a similar 
unknown substance in manure, weeds 
and leaves which the NPK formula 
cannot possibly take cognizance of, 
but we are sure it is in it, just as we 
are sure that sea-water contains It. 
Dare we operate our farms, in pro- 
ducing our food, without it? 

It is this baffling, unknown portion 
of matter that has prevented scientists 
from making living matter in the la 
boratory and I don’t believe they will 
ever be able to make it. Alexis Carrel 
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with the aid of Lindberg has kept a 
chicken heart alive for a considerable 
period after the animal had died. 
Scientists can make bacteria multiply, 
but they cannot produce a bacteria 
from chemical ingredients, As far as 
they are concerned they can get a 
bacteria only from another bacteria. 
Only God can make an enzyme. 


The scientists are guilty of aiding 
and abetting big industry which was 
quick to exploit the work of Liebig. 
It enabled them to turn into immense 
profits the up-to-date worthless chem- 
ical wastes of the smelters, steel plants 
and gas works. Science did not make 
exhaustive experiments to study out 
the hidden weaknesses of chemicals as 
a fertilizer. True it seemed to enhance 
the yield, but how about its effect on 
hard-packing the soil, killing off valu- 
able soil organisms, increasing the haz- 
ards of erosion and undermining the 
health of the people? The chemical in- 
dustry snatched up this new baby so 
fast that it must have taken the scien- 
tists’ breath away. Never before had 
the work of the laboratory been so 
eagerly adopted by industry. 

And it is this gargantuan chemical 
industry which will fight hard before 
it will give in. Through congressional 
lobbies it may railroad through legis- 
lation that might make compulsory 
the use of chemical fertilizers, especial- 
ly since the Government itself is in the 
chemical fertilizer business, manufac- 
turing superphosphate as one of the 
by-activities of the TVA. Already in 
the state of Oregon, there is a law re- 
cently enacted which requires every 
cherry-tree to be poison sprayed, even 
if it happens to be only one back-yard 
pet, otherwise it must be chopped 
down. One of the readers of Organic 
Gardening Magazine wrote in stating 
he would chop down every one of his 
trees before he would see them poison 
sprayed, and he has over fifty. That 
man’s trees do not require the protec- 
tion of these sprays because they have 
not been abused with chemical fertil- 
wers. They have been fed the natural 
compost which gives them the strength 
to ward off disease. How did they get 


the fabuious fruits of Biblical days? 
Surely not with chemical fertilizers 
and poison sprays. How do the Hunzas 
grow their choice fruits, including the 
apricot which is their main article of 
food in the winter-time? Certainly 
without chemicals of any kind. We 
know that. 


Oregon, the State that has imposed 
this drastic law on an unsuspecting 
and slumbering public, happens to be 
one of the worst offenders in the use 
of poison sprays. In some parts of 
that State, the soil has been so poi- 
soned that not even weeds will grow 
in it. This is the ultimate effect of the 
destruction of the soils natural con- 
dition of fertility by the use of strong 
chemical fertilizers. Evidently the 
leaves of a tree growing in such soil 
are sick in a mild way, and have a 
peculiar taste that attracts insects. 
You will find no mycorrhiza on the 
roots of such trees. The Oregon agri- 
cultural authorities’ recently issued a 
bulletin describing how to restore these 
orchards, which they refer to as “ex- 
orchard soils”. How about issuing a 
bulletin describing how to bring back 
the health of persons who have be- 
come sick from eating apples with poi- 
son spray residues, that come from 
such soils? 


In Nova Scotia there is an agricul- 
tural magazine called The Annapolis 
Valley Post Road in which Pay Dirt 
has been running in serial form. In the 
— to the series the editor — 
said: 


“Tt is quite clear that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the 
methods used in growing apples in the 
Annapolis Valley. For example, the 
long keeping winter varieties such as 
Northern Spy have been gradually 
changing their character over the past 
twenty years and have now definitely 
lost the durability for which they were 
once famous. The same trend has been 
noticed in the fall apples. Their keep- 
ing quality has been progressively im- 
paired. 

“Further, the battle against preda- 
tory insects has been a losing one. 
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Spraying apparently begets more in- 
sects than it can control.” 

If you have read Pleasant Valley 
by Louis Bromfield you might remem- 
ber the reference he made to a friend 
of his, a horse breeder, who was ex- 
periencing considerable trouble with 
his horses. They were degenerating. 
Many deaths were occuring in births. 
In desperation he sent to England and 
secured the services of a man trained 
under Sir Albert Howard. Now they 
are growing their horse feeds without 
chemical fertilizers. My brother Joe 
recently purchased a 100 acre farm for 
the purpose of breeding Arabian hors- 
es. This is being operated on a strict- 
ly organic basis—no chemical fertiliz- 
ers. The horses are fed on crops raised 
with composts and such mild fertilizers 
as raw ground phosphate rock and 
limestone. 

The medical profession and the pub- 
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lic are fast asleep on the question of 
how their foods are raised and its ef. 
fect on their health. I say “their” 
because I have removed myself and 
family from this classification in re 
gard to the food we eat, by growing 
our own. There are thousands of others 
who are doing likewise through the ef. 
forts of Organic Gardening Magazine 
in spreading these teachings. Many 
farmers are going to be caught fast 
asleep, just as some stage coach com. 
panies were choked out when the rail. 
roads came in. But in our offices 
every day we see evidence of more 
wide-awake farmers who are changing 
over to the compost method. One day 
last week, an unusual day I would 
say, there were six letters. from farm. 
ers stating that they were going to 
start. Several of them were farms of 
about 150 acres. The signs look good, 
but progress will be slow. 


Do You Whant 


the Organic 


WE ARE WORKING on a plan to enlist the aid of 


some of our readers who have the time to distribute our 
subscription-getting booklets and bring our message to an 
ever-widening circle. To those who are interested we will 
send a packet of booklets. Each booklet contains a coupon 
and a means of identification so that when a subscription 
comes in we will know through whose efforts it was, and will 
pay a liberal commission for every such subscription. 

You can give them out to friends who do gardening 
or farming. Perhaps some friendly seed store, or church 
will aid you, or a garden club. Just give the books out— 
you needn’t give them a sales talk, or follow them up. The 
booklet tells the whole story. 

Within a month, since we have put this plan into effect, 
the efforts of reader-subscribers has resulted in our receiving 
259 new subscriptions. Others who have spread our message 
with this easy plan have turned a few minutes of their spare 
time into handy spending money. Perhaps you can do the 
same. 

Write for full details to Organic Gardening—Dept Q, 
Emmaus, Pa., and state whether you want 25 or 50 booklets. 
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\/ HEN the English took up the 
cultivation of the soil on the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay, they found ex- 
ceptionally favorable circumstances 
because of the great depth of fertile 
soil resulting from glacial deposits. 

For the unknown number of gener- 
ations during which the Aboriginal red 
men cultivated Indian corn, “pom- 
pions”, and other food stuffs on these 
rounded hills or “drumlins”, soil fer- 
tility was continued by the Indian 
practice of “fishing” the soil. This 
practice which was made possible by 
the great supply of shad and herring 
(alewives) far beyond the food re- 
quirements of the Indians was imi- 
tated by the white man and from the 
time of the Plymouth Colony to 1639 
or something like a score of years in 
the earliest Colonial period, two or 
more fish to every hill of corn, or, as 
the practice was in 1637, a thousand 
fish to the acre gave a yield of triple 
quantity over that of fields not ma- 
nured. 

With the increase of food demand, 
this diversion of fish foods was found 
to be uneconomic and the General 
Court ordered that after June 20, 1639, 
the better food fishes, bass and cod, 
should not be used for manuring ex- 
cept as to their heads and offal. 

That shad, herring, porgies and other 
of the more bony fish continued to be 
used as manures is indicated by the 
order of the town of Ipswich, Mass. 
on May 11, 1644, that all dogs should 
have one leg tied up. If a dog broke 
loose and went to scraping up fish in 
a field, its owner paid a fine and com- 
pensated for the damage. 

As the fish were not pre-composted, 
there seems to have been the practice 
of “fishing” a field only once in three 
years, emphasizing the fact that re- 
lease of the elements of organic com- 
pounds by decomposition is essential 
to the usefulness of such materials in 
the increase of vegetable growth. 

By 1834 suitable fish for manuring 


Early Vew England Coline 


By H. C. GAUSS 


had become scarce in Massachusetts 
Bay and the streams where shad and 
herring had formerly resorted in great 
numbers in the spawning season. By 
that time the increase of animal life on 
the farms was sufficient, with the 
gathering of waste materials in mid- 
dens according to the traditional Eu- 
ropean practice, to provide a more 
convenient manurial means but fertil- 
ization with fish maintained its vogue 
in the Chesapeake Bay Country and 
tidewater Virginia and still nominally 
exists in the advertised “fish fertil- 
izers” which are supposed to contain, 
besides the usual loading of sand with 
N. P. K., some proportion of the 
wastes from the rendering plants pro- 
ducing fish oils. 

An annalist writing a hundred years 
ago about the husbandry of these for- 
merly “fished” farms says “The im- 
pression is entertained by no small 
number of our yeomanry that by cul- 
tivating their ground as long as it will 
bear with a moderate supply of ma- 
nure they realize more profit than by 
different management. But others 
neither think nor act so. Experiment 
evidently decides in favor of the latter 
class.” 

The “vicious land-mining practices” 
(Pay Dirt p 240) have brought about 
in only a few generations the result of 
“soil stripping” a major step toward 
turning these former fertile fields into 
what may come to be called “the 
desert areas of Massachusetts”. Be- 
cause farms no longer pay, the topsoil 
is stripped off to promote the growth 
of grass on city lots rough-graded with 
the debris of house construction. The 
underlying gravel and sand are truck- 
ed away for road and other rough- 
grading work so that unsightly clay 
pits are left where a nation has grown 
a large proportion of its food through 
three hundred years of what has been 
supposed to be the top flight in agri- 
cultural instruction, advice and super- 
vision. 
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Send stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Visitors to Organic Gardening Farm welcome. — Closed on Sundays. 


TURNING THE HEAPS 


Q. Can adequate compost be made 
without turning? 


C. C. C., Chicago, II. 


A. Mr. J. I. Rodale has experiment- 
ed with this question extensively and 
found that a box of his earthworms 
added to a large compost pit resulted 
in perfectly broken down compost ma- 
terial. This success was so startling 
that he recomm:nds the use of earth- 
worms for this purpose wherever large 
amounts of compost are to be made 
and where therefore the labor of turn- 
ing the heap should offer difficulties. 
As you perceive from the above de- 
scription, you turn over the job of 
turning to the earthworms. But if 
you did not do this, aeration would 
soon be impeded and the full decom- 
position would be left to the anaerobic 
bacteria; this would mean that less 
heat is generated and that the disease 
organisms, weed seeds, pests, etc. on 
the outside of the heap would not be 
fully destroyed. To counteract this, 
you would have to let the heap sit for 
much longer periods which would lead 
also to a loss of nitrogen. The best 
method is to combine pits, made of 
stones or hollow tiles, with the earth- 
worm practice where hand-turning is 
to be omitted. The pits prevent dry- 
ing out and loss of heat on the out- 
side of the heap. On a farm scale where 
weed control is a less serious problem 
than in the garden, this method should 
indeed prove fully adequate. But since 
earthworms do not destroy many weed 
seeds and since heating is essential, it 
may be well to be a bit liberal with 
the manure to ensure quick and ade- 
quate heating. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Q. I have had some losses from 
gladiolus bulbs stored in our moist 
Northwest outside the house. Would 
you recommend storage in_ heated 
rooms? 


N. P., Seattle, Washington 


A. Gladiolus bulbs are natives of 
the hot regions where they are ex- 
posed to a rest period of extreme heat 
and drouth. If grown in a moist re- 
gion of relatively cool climate, they 
will not be fully successful unless 
given, at least temporarily, conditions 
similar to their native home. Just as 
fruit trees that require a cold and 
even freezing rest period, because they 
originated in cold regions, will not 
produce in the warm regions, plants of 
the South will fail or decay or at least 
ail in the North if not given their warm 
rest. I see no reason whatsoever why 
you should not keep them for a couple 


of months in a warm and dry room. 


AMARYLLIS BLOOM 


Q. For two years now I have order- 
ed amaryllis bulbs, planted them ac- 
cording to the printed advice of the 
grower, and seen them start into a 
growth only to be quickly disappoint- 
ed. They made two large and weak 
leaves. but no flowering stalk at all. 
Several even failed to produce leaves, 
they stayed firm and healthy, made a 
few roots, and stopped. Should I keep 
on ,watering them and get them to 
produce later or should I rest them 
for the time being? What do you ad- 
vise on this problem that has me 
puzzled and aften angered? I love 
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amaryllis flowers more than any others 
and feel that this is a personal chal- 
lenge which I cannot meet. 


M. J., Tacoma, Ohio 


A. Many of our amaryllis bulbs, oc- 
casionally called hippeastrum,, are 
grown in the Northwest where mois- 
ture conditions are by no means ideal 
for these plants which want a warm 
summer. When they are shipped, they 
have fleshy roots and are not really 
fully dormant. You plant them ac- 
cording to directions and keep on 
watering them until most of the old 
roots are decayed or you underwater 
them until the roots are shrivelled up. 
Instead of getting good leaves, you 
get a flower which exhausts the bulb, 
and the poor root system produces 
only weak leaves. This series of trou- 
bles is probably further emphasized 
by indoor conditions, which inevitably 
are too warm at first. Amaryllis bulbs 
should be started at about 60° F., but 
this temperature is hard to find in the 
average house and certainly on the 
average window sill. Those which have 
not sent forth either flowers or leaves 
are probably your most promising 
bulbs since they experience a protract- 
ed rest period. If they were soft, thev 
would be poor, but since they have 
remained firm you can look forward 
to a good bloom when they resume 
active growth. Keep them on the dry 
side lest your soil become sour and 
give them some compost water or 
liquid manure when they begin to send 
up the flowering scape or leaves. The 
large leaves you mention may be due 
to the variety. Perhaps those are 
amaryllis longiflora, though not neces- 
sarily so. 


FALL-FLOWERING CROCUS 


Q. I am told that the fall-flowering 
crocus is highly poisonous. If so, what 
protection is necessary in order not to 
damage other plants? 


Mrs. F. L., South Bend, Nebraska 


A. Colchicum autumnale, often call- 
ed the fall-flowering crocus, is a plant 
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that has caused cattle poisoning in 
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STASSEN 
HOLLAND TULIP 
BO S35 


10 each PINK - RED - YELLOW 
PURPLE & WHITE 


color separately packed and 
Refresh your display with these 


Prepaid 


Each 
labeled. 
giant flowering, long stem all TOPSIZE 

bulbs freshly imported from Holland. COLLECTION 
B2. 50 for $4.35. - 


RAINBOW MIXTURE of DARWIN TULIPS 


12 for $1.10 25 for $2. 100 for $7.50 
HERALDS of SPRING 
100 CROCUS. Large flowering all colors mixed $1 90 
100 CHIONODOXA. Glow of the Snow. Blue .... 2.10 
100 Grape Hyacinths. Muscari Blue ............ 2.25 
100 Scilla Sibirica. Blue Squill .............. 2.50 
100 Snowdrops. White 5.70 
100 Giant Yellow Trumpet Daffodils ........... 5.50 


COLLECTION CBI2:—10 Chionodoxa, 10 Grape Hya- 
cinths, 10 Scilla Campanulata, 10 Scilla Sibirica, 
10 Puschkinia Libanotica, 10 Snow Drops, 60 bulbs for 
$2.00. 

Write for free new Holland Bulb Catalog 


STASSEN riorat carvENs 


Dept. 18 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


Bulb Unusualities 


Plant them now. Ixiolirion, 
Lewisia, Alstroemeria, Hardy 
Cyclamen and the hundred 
other bulb-delights in that 
new Fall Catalog of ours 
that you should ask for 
today. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. D Moorestown, N. Jj. 


HYPER - HUMUS 


The Famous Peat-Humus Soil Builder 


An entirely organic material that maintains its 
value in the soil for years. Its use improves all 
soils; lawn, garden, seed flats, greenhouse 
benches, etc. Soft and fine in texture, rich, 
black as midnight, free of weeds. 100-Ib. bag 
$2. (f.o.b. shipping point,) 2 bags $3.75. Also 
rich ROTTED COW MANURE. 100-Ib. bag $1.75 
or, better yet, 2 bags for $3.25. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 Fargo Bidg. Frenchtown, N. Jj. 


BETTER COMPOST 


Quicker! Easier! Cheaper! 


With ActivO you can actually compost garbage 
without odor! Turn it into the richest humus 
in as little as¢3 weeks! 25 Ibs. (only $5.49) 
treats 3 TONS. 


Use ActivO for any kind of compost—even 
sawdust and soot. Use it to activate weak 
soils, aid hot-bed action, increase mushroom 
production, convert and  deodorize 
waste in outdoor toilets. Other vaiu- 
able gardening uses. Send for free 
details today. 

A pure organic composition, con- 
taining billions of friendly, hard-work- 
ing bacteria. Encourages the bene- 
ficial earthworm ... At dealers, 25c 
to $5.49. Or send $1.00 now for trial 
(450 Ib. compost size) can. 


BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton 14, Indiana 


| 
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PHOSPHATE ROCK 
A Mild, Safe Fertilizer 


Recommended By 


ORGANIC GARDENING MAGAZINE 


May be applied direct to the soil or to the com- 
post heap. This is a safe, slower acting amend- 
ment used as a raw material by chemical fer- 
tilizer manufacturers for making artificials by 
adding sulphuric acid. The use of phosphate rock 
is a valuable adjunct to the organic method. 


RUHM PHOSPHATE and CHEMICAL CO. 


Mt. Pleasant Tennessee 


EARTHWORMS 


STOP murdering earthworms with strong 
chemical fertilizers. Use Ruhm’s Natural Phos- 
phate Rock, Composts, and natural manures to aid 
the earthworm BUILD UP YOUR SOILS. 
The Soilution Earthworm is one of the world's 
best soilbuilders. Ruhm Phosphate Rock is Amer- 
ica’s Great Soilbuilder. The combination of the 
two is hard to beat. 


Earthworm Cultures 3 containers $2.50 prepaid 
Earthworm Capsules 200 $2.50, 600 $6.00 prepaid 


Quantity prices on request 
Ruhm Phosphate Rock 100 Ib. bag $2.50, Ton $22.00 


F. 0. B. Boston. 
SOILSERVICE 


P. 0. Box 124 Dorchester Center, Mass. 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


PAOLI, PA. — EST. 1710 


GET YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT from NATURE, 
According to standard authorities, wheat germ 
contains vitamins A, B, E and G,. 


$1.00 BUYS ANY OF THESE 
PARCEL POST DELIVERED: 
West of Miss. Add 15 cents 


3 Ibs. plain wheat germ 

3 Ibs. caramelized wheat germ 

60 perles (2 months supply) wheat germ oll 

200 Tablets Sea Kelp BY 

3 lbs. Mammoth Sunflower Seed 

2 Ibs. delicious cold, ready to serve breakfast 
food—Tasty combination of sweet potato and 
cereal pureed and honey-caramelized. 

Send for Free List of Products including stone 
ground white and yellow Corn Meals, Old Fashioned 


Hominy and Hominy Grits, Vitamin and Mineral 
Food Bars etc. 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 
Please find enclosed $ 
wheat germ 


caramelized wheat germ 
Perles wheat germ oil 


FOrICS wheat germ ..... 


Mammoth Sunflower Seed 
Breakfast Food 


regions where it grows in the wild and 
where cattle have not learned to be on 
their guard. An extract of the bul 
is used by plant breeders to produce 
injuries to the reproductive process 
of the plants and to suspend full con. 
summation of the merger of male and 
female elements, thus leading to q 
doubling of the carriers of heredity, 
But there is no indication that the 
growing plant affects other plants 
growing near it and you may safely 
plant these bulbs. It is not likely that 
you will confuse it with any other 
since it looks considerably different 
from edible bulbs. 


KITCHEN WASTES 


Q. As a new subscriber I may have 
mjssed out on some advice you have 
concerning the value of kitchen wastes. 
What can I use of the things left over 
from the kitchen? 

E. M. M., Irvington, N. J. 


A. All kitchen wastes can be used 
with the exceptién of soapy water and 
fat. Soapy water contains dangerous 
chemicals, especially soda, which is not 
good for most plants. Only beets like 
it well. Fat, besides being an attrac- 
tion to ants, does not break down very 
well and had best be used elsewhere. 
That leaves us with garbage of all 
kinds, scraps, bones, etc. Large bones 
will gradually decay in the ground and 
supply it with phosphorus, but unless 
ground up they will not add much im- 
mediately. Since there is no inexpen- 
sive grinder for bones, I suggest that 
bones be piled under fruit trees where 
they may lie and weather until they 
are broken up. Covering them a little 
with compost, a straw mulch, or even 
a stone mulch will help their breaking 
down. The other kitchen wastes had 
best be thrown into a garbage pit. 
Pit or pile should be occasionally 
watered and covered with earth to 
speed up decay and to prevent fly 
trouble and odors. When then you 
have enough green matter collected, 
you can use this half-decomposed gar- 
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stopped and heating decreased, and the 
resulting material would be a crumbly 
cake that would have to be diluted 
with humus in order not to burn ten- 
der plant roots. Since this has to be 
done sooner or later, it is naturally 
best to do it right in the compost heap 


and to save the expensive and valu-- 


able nitrogen to the fullest. The ratio 
1:3 is based on barn yard manure. 


To translate it into terms of other 
animal sources, you have to consider 


their nitrogen value. A guide for this 
process is in preparation in Dr. 
Meyer’s forthcoming booklet Organic 
Fertilizers, soon to be released as an 
issue in the Gardener’s Book Club. For 
the moment I should say that you 
had best apply richer materials like 
dried blood and horn dust in thin 
sprinklings or better yet after having 
stirred them up in a bucket of water. 
HEATING IN COMPOST 
Q. What is the cause of heating in 
compat! How often does a heap heat 
up! 
Dr. R. V., Houston, Texas 


A. Heating is the direct result of 
bacterial growth and activity. As bac- 
teria grow and break down the heap, 
especially the plant matter on which 


they feed primarily, energies are te. 
leased similar to those that you know 
from your laboratory work with differ. 
ent compounds. The factors that con. 
trol bacterial growth are the factors 
that control heating. 1. Proper 3. 
mounts of plant matter. 2. Proper sup. 
ply of nitrogenous matter, usually of 
animal origin. 3. Air supply. 4. Mois. 
ture. 5. Acidity. 6. Contact. In a freshly 
built heap, there is much air and the 
layers or sprinklings of earth, but par. 
ticularly the outside covering with 
earth produce contact and make it 
possible for the water to permeate all 
the material. When that happens, 
heating develops usually up to 150 
160° F. Then a new contact has to 
be established which is accomplished 
by turning the heap and thereby mix 
ing the material more intimately. Now 
the heap is already more closely pack- 
ed and water, nitrogenous and plant 
matters come into better contact. The 
heating therefore resumes and reaches 
usually 160-170°. The heap is decom- 
posed and shrinkage will be notice- 
able. The second turn will produce 
another spurt, but then the contact 
becomes so intimate that air becomes 
excluded and that anaerobic bacteria 
and fungi take over. No further heat 
will be developed. 


less Boysenberries, grapes, etc. 


827-29 East Fifth Street 


Slogan — A fruit tree in every yard in 1947 
Fruit is scarce. Our government says there are 146,000,000 less trees than 
in 1910; to insure an ample supply, raise your own. * 
Have us plan you a beautiful planting for your Home grounds or Estate, 
its easy to do yourself, following our blue prints showing each plant. 


We have everything in lawn and flowering trees, shrubs, roses, evergreens, 
vines and perennials, also fruit trees that bear YOUNG; strawberries, thorn- 


SEEDS — GARDEN TOOLS — PLANT FOOD — SPRINKLERS 
IRRIGATING SYSTEMS 


WILLETT C. ARNOLD & COMPANY 


Nation wide Landscape and Orchard Service 
Landscape Architects 


Dayton 2, Ohio 
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ROSES AND STRAW MULCHES 


Q. Do you advise the use of a straw 
mulch with roses? It occurred to me 
that roses are related to our fruit trees 
which are said to benefit, greatly by 
mulching. 


Mrs. A. A., Cape Cod, Mass. 


A. This is a complicated question 
that requires a complete answer. The 
roots of roses do not reach so deep as 
the roots of fruit trees. A straw mulch 
may therefore unbalance the soil nu- 
trients as it decays under bacterial 
action. For the bacteria will tie up 
the nitrogen that may be present in 
the top soil and the roses may there- 
fore slow down in their growth. In 
regions of severe winter killing that 
might occasionally prove quite desir- 
able. Wherever a good growth is want- 
ed, it will however be better to mix 
the straw with finished compost or to 
make first a compost mulch before 
adding the straw mulch. There is an- 
other point to be made, the quality 
of the straw. If you have fresh straw, 
all the above difficulties are empha- 
sized. If you have straw from a stack 
that has broken down in the field, 
largely through the action of fungi, the 
problem is simpler. I have used such 
straw with grapes as well as with 
roses and fruit trees and found in- 
variably that the plants were health- 
ier than other plants not so treated. 
I have usually incorporated a forkful 
of such fungus-rich straw right near 
the roots and have, upon examination, 
found that mycorrhiza were formed on 
the plant roots. As you know, these 
mycorrhiza assist the plant in its nutri- 
tion. The same or a better effect can 
be achieved by the use of leaves from 
the woods, probably because they re- 
sult in a more acid condition than 
straw supplies to roses, which are fun- 
damentally lovers of raw humus which 
is acid, 


WILLOW SAWDUST 


Q. If I can sell my compost for 
$3.00 per yard, is willow sawdust 


Bacteria Soil Conditioner for 
6VEGETABLES, 
FLOWERS, 
‘4 LAWNS, TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


humus preparation 
containing vital soil bacteria. Increases the 
pore space of heavy soils, ties together the 
loose, sandy soils. Ideal for those who can- 
not make their own compost. The more 
Vitaloam you use the better the results. 


25 Ib. $3.50 » 50 Ib. $6.00 » 100 Ib. $9.00 


PREPAID—SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST of the MISSISSIPPI 
WILL NOT BURN TENDER ROOTS 


: SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 1 
1211 Mahoning Bank Bldg. . YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ! 
Please send the large $1.00 Trial Box of VITALOAM | 


1 Name 
Address ! 
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Subscribe To 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


Take this first easy step on the road to prac- 
tical, back-to-Nature, organic gardening with 
the only magazine that tells about compost 
making and how to eliminate the use of chem- 
ical fertilizers and poisonous sprays. 


Check, Clip and Mail Coupen Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING - Emmaus, Pa. 


Please send “Organic Gardening’’ as 
checked. 


O $2.50-1 Year 0 $5.50 - 3 Years 
CO $4.00 - 2 YearsO Please bill me 
© Please check if this is a renewal. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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COMBINATION 3 IN | WEEDER 


A new light weight weeder with 
three very useful cutting portions: 
(1) a shovel, (2) a hoe, and (3) a 
hook. The various methods of use 
are explained and illustrated in an 
accompanying leaflet. (Also sent on 
request). The quality of 
material& and workman- 
ship is unsurpassed. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Terms: cash. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. 


THE NOECKER LABORATORIES 
Box 403-OG, South Bend 24, Ind. 


EARTHWORMS 
NECESSARY FOR FINE GARDENS 


Write for 
folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


For the Gardener’s Library— 
COMPOST — How To Make It 


A pamphlet of 64 pages answering questions 
about the best way to make compost. This book 
consists of, material that has appeared in Organic 
Gardening from time to time. 25¢ 


Grow a Garden 
By DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER and ERIKA RIESE 
118 pages, illustrated, written from a practical 
background of many years of actual experience 
give detailed information for growing each vege- 
table from the bio-dynamic point of view. 
goldmine of information. $1.25 


EARTHWORMS — Their Intensive 
Propagation 


By DR. THOMAS |. BARRETT. 
an authority on the breeding of earthworms. $1.00 


Plowman's Folly 
By EDWARD H. FAULKNER 


While we do not quite agree with Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s main theme we believe this to be a valuable 
book which sheuld be read by everyone interested 
in organic farming and gardening. There is much 
interesting material in the book showing how to 
increase the humus content of soils. 


Bio-Dynamic Farming & Gardening 
y DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 

240 pages, clothbound. This authoritative book 
describes in full the bio-dynamic methods, it 
shows how to convert an — into a bio-dy- 
namic farm, discusses the soil as living, etc. $2. 
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worth 75 cents per yard delivered on 


the pile? 
W. B.N., Boulder, Colo, 


A. Since your letterhead shows 
that you are the Manager of a Land. 
scape Service, you will wish to supply 
your customers with a: balanced com. 
post. Willow sawdust is usually richer 
in minerals than the sawdust of other 
woods, since all plants growing in moist 
soils collect greater amounts of min. 
erals than plants grown on dry soil, 
Willow sawdust also breaks down eas 
ily since there are no resins to counter. 
act or deter bacterjal action. If there. 
fore you can supply enough nitrogen. 
ous matter to get good heating and 
shrinkage, there is no reason why wilt 
low sawdust should not be used in 
greater amounts than softwood saw. 
dust. I would, however, not use more 
than 8-10 per cent of the volume even 
of this material, so that you get a well 
balanced compost derived from differ- 
ent sources. The best way of testing 
your own product is by actually grow. 
ing a few different plants in it to 
maturity. If upon mixing your com- 
post with average garden soil your 
plants stay stunted and later develop 
yellow leaves, you will see that the 
material lacks nitrogen and _ perhaps 
other elements. In that case you can 
correct the product by recomposting it 
with some poultry or cow manure or 
some other nitrogenous material. On 
that basis a yard of willow saw dust 
might be worth 75 cents delivered. 


—o— 
LEATHER DUST 


Q. Some of my customers who are 
oldtimers in gardening often ask me 
if they cannot use leather dust which 
I collect from my machinery. There 
is a large amount of rubber mixed in 
with the dust and I also fear that 
leather is chemically treated. 

L. P., Providence, R. I. 

A. While rubber will not decay suf- 
ficiently, leather dust will, which shows 
that the bacteria act. upon it and eat 
it up. The chemicals used in making 
_leather do no harm, but the nutritive 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


elements in leather may do a great 
deal of good. Your customers can 
probably screen off the rubber parts 
and then just apply the leather dust. 
You will be surprised to learn that a 
hundred pounds of leather dust con- 
tain as much as 12-15 pounds of ni- 
trogen or as much as a ton of manure. 
It is true that this nitrogen does not 
break up so quickly and that manure 
has other valuable elements that leath- 
er lacks, but I should by no means 
discourage the use of leather especially 
in dust form. But I should add some 
manure too and thereby not only 
stretch the effects of the leather, but 
also make the compost more balanced 
and rich. 


—O— 


ASTERS 


Q. We can’t grow asters here on ac- 
count of wilt; we have wilt resistant 
seed, is there anything you could tell 
us on how to grow them? 


Miss H. H., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. The best way to raise asters is to 
start them in flats. You can use a 
loamy soil for them and not water the 
flat too much; otherwise, you will lose 
the tiny seedlings from damping-off 
fungus. As soon as the first two leaves 
show or even earlier, you transplant 
the tiny seedlings in another flat at 
least 2% to 3 inches apart. This is the 
crucial time for asters. They need light 
from all sides. It is difficult to get 
sturdy plants in the flat if the light 
falls in only from a window. If you 
cannot supply light from above, it 
might be better to rely on plants from 
a nurseryman because plants grown 
in half shade are apt to get leggy. 
After first watering the seedlings well 
keep them on the dry side so that they 
make a slow and sturdy growth. After 
danger from frost, you set out those 
plants in the open; and I would advise 
again that you use land which is not 
too rich and not wet. Asters are of 
many varieties and species, but the 
ones-you refer to are of Chinese and 
Japanese origin and do not like lime 
in the soil. 


gett 


DGELIZER. 


Organic 


FERTILIZER 


50 


wer were Highly Valuable, 


—A 
Basically Rich Organie 
Manure. 


No crop ts better than the 
ground it grows in. This 
dehydrated chicken manure, 
with twice as much nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash as 
the law requires; will build 


—— 
25 Ib. Bag —-.90 
10 Ib. Bag 40 
Processed and 5 tb. Beg 


Sold Direct by F. 0. B. Lakehurst, N. J. 


Ridgeway Fertilizer Co. 


(P. 0. BOX “Q”) LAKEHURST, N. J. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertisements of chemical fertilizers or 
other fertilizers which we feel are too strong for 
the land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny 
firms access to our advertising columns if they 
handle chemical fertilizers if they have another 
acceptable product to sell. The reader should be 
careful in accepting such advertisements, Our re- 
sponsibility extends only to the product advertised 
{in our magazine. It does not extend to all of the 
products handled by a concern. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


Cash Profits “SECURITY ACRES” Sensational 
new book tells how to create a fine income in your 
own back-yard, City lot or five acre-plot. Presents 
SCORES of novel, proven, practical ideas, plans, 
ete. No guesswork? No experimenting. Send $1.00 
bill today. Your money back if not satisfied. Free 
Booklet ‘‘Money Grows on Trees” with each order. 


LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO. 
P. O. Box 115X, Streator, Ilinois.. 


Read this wonderful book about a richer 
and more secure life im our warmer regions! 


A strong supporter of the organic cause, Professor Gifford 

draws on a life-long experience in the tropics, and espe- 

cially in Florida. Richly illustrated, non-technical, thought. 

provoking and practical — a real find 32.50 

for the organic gardener. Post free 
Order from 

Emmaus, Pa. 


Organic Gardening . 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Another possibility is to sow the 
seeds into the open after danger from 
frost. You will lose a good many seed- 
lings, but a number will come and pro- 
duce good flowers. If you cannot grow 
Giant Crego Asters, of which the Early 
Giants will probably be the most suit- 
able for outside growing, you had best 
rely on the hardy perennial asters 
which are quite attractive too. 


Some such asters are listed under 
the heading “hardy perennial asters” 
and include, among others, the Rock 
Aster, which is about eight inches tall, 
with soft blue and white flowers. The 
relatively new Italian Aster Amellus, 
in pure pink, which won a high award 
from the Royal Horticultural! Society 
in England, grows two feet high. 


J OIN THE 1946-47 


GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB 


Each month you can enjoy the pleasur- 
able excitement of gift-time as mail-time 
brings you your latest book—for the un- 
opened envelope from the Gardener's 
Book Club, like the unopened gift pack- 
age, holds a what’s-inside wonderment. 
Picture yourself discovering new garden- 
ing horizons—reading these fascinating 
books for sheer reading pleasure—as 
chapter after chapter, prominent soil and 
plant specialists unfold before you a 
wonderland of valuable garden knowl- 
edge. 


There are 12 books in all—one a month 
~—to surprise and delight you with a sub- 
ject of special interest to all garden lovers. 


Receive a Surprisingly-Different Book Each Month! 


Each book contains rare, unusual infor- 
mation that may save you many times 
the cost of your membership. There are 
easily understood illustrations that will 
help to clear up complicated subjects for 
you. In addition the non-confining limits 
of a book permit treating each subject 
more in detail than is possible in a 
magazine. 
We promise you surprising and stimu- 
lating reading in each of the twelve books 
—plus hard-to-find hints that will add 
more beauty and better results to your 
home vegetable and flower growing ef- 
forts. 
Send your application for membership in 
now. Separately these books retail for 
$6.00. As a member you send only $3.00 
—your complete cost for this garden li- 
brary which you will enjoy reading, 
keeping and using. 


Send money order or check to 


Gardener’s Book Club 


Emmaus ---- Pennsylvania 


The Fruit Orchard , 
Questions and Answers on 


Animals and the Cardener 


Root Development of 
Crops 


ALL TWELVE BOOKS LISTED ABOV 


LAST YEAR’S GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB 
TITLES AVAILABLE AT SPECIAL PRICE 


Leaves and What They Do e 

Sunflower Seed—the Miracle Food © Seedlings 


@ Luther Burbank 
Our Friend, the Earthworm 
The War in the Soil 


Compost 


Weeds and What They Tell 
Gardens Beyond the Rainbow 


E IN 1945-46 SERIES FOR $3.00 


Vegetable 
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Sir Albert Howard 
C.1.E., M.A. 


AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT 


By Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E., M.A., Formerly 

Director, Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, 

and Agricultural Adviser to Central India and 
Rajputana. . 


This is a remarkable book published by the con- 


‘servative Oxford University Press. It gives the com- 


plete history of the Sir Albert Howard method of 
making compost. It describes the events in the 
West Indies and in India that led up to this epoch- 
making discovery. After reading this amazing , 
if it does not thoroughly convince you that the 
organic way is the best, your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many gardeners date their con- 
version to the ORGANIC METHOD from the time 
of reading this Testament. 


This is the recognized standard text book for gardeners and farmers who 
wish to change from the use of ordinary chemicals to home-made organic 
fertilizer. Howard has forty years of active experience in the field of 
organic fertilizers and is the accepted leading authority on the subject. 

We have arranged to print the book in the United States and have been 
able to reduce the price to $3.50 POSTPAID. — Canada and Foreign 35c¢ 


extra, 
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Pleasant Valley 
By Louis Bromfield 


When the war came, this famous 
author acquired three run-down 
Ohio farms. Here he tells us what 
he found, what the former owners 
did with their land and their lives, 
and what the Bromfield family and 

- their helpers made of it. There are 
many interesting characters, plenty 
of on much of wisdom in this 


A DRAMATIC STORY, WELL 
TOLD, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


All Organic Gardeners WILL 
LOVE IT. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Trampling Out The 
Vintage 
By Joseph A. Cocannouer 


A remarkable book written by a 
teacher of agriculture who descri 
farming and gardening in backyard 
sections of Oklahoma as well as in 
China and the Philippines. This book 
will be read with sustained interest b 
COMPOSTERS. $2.75 postpaid. 


The Compost Gardener 
By F. C. King, with a foreword by 
Sir Albert Howard 

An experienced English rdener tells of 
his method of raising food one the or- 
ganic method. The book is so revealing about 
the English gardening methods that we im- 
ported it for the benefit of and 
health-conscious America. Cardboard covers. 

$1.50 Postpaid 
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--a “must” book for all Cultivators off 


the soil 


covers the entire 


subject of gardening with compos 


Hailed By Critics as a 
Most Important Book 


“This will give a good case of the jitters 
to all backyard gardeners, as well as to 
all farmers, who have been playing it the 
easy way by using chemical fertilizers, and 
it will very likely send them back to the 
compost heap. It also proves that what you 
and I don't know about the art of compost- 
ing not only would fill but has filled a book. 
The author, furthermore, can keep you 
up till all hours reading about the life and 
works of the earthworm, and that is a neat 


trick.’ —The New Yorker 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and important 
book both for farmers and gardeners.” 
—Richardson Wright, Editor, 

—House and Garden. 


“This Is a book provocative of thought 
and is worthy of study by all who till the 
soll.”” 

—Nashville Tennessean, Floyd Brailliar, 
—Garden Editor. 


“One of the important books of our 
time.” —Los Angeles Times. 


“Here at last is a book which brings 
the all-important world problem of soil 
conservation into focus for the individual 
gardener who, of necessity, must think and 
act largely in terms of his own small patch 
of ground .... Here is an open door to 
more successful gardening for all who care 
to enter...” 

—Robert 8S, Lemmon in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


LEARN WHY YOUR HEALTH 
VIGOR AND ECONOMIC WELLE 
BEING DEPEND UPON SOL 
FERTILITY 


The only what-to-do, how-to-do, big-size book 
on compost for the amateur and commerdial 
grower that presents in clear, convincing lat 
guage the benefits you can derive from properly 
applying and understanding the relationship 
of good fertile soil to your health, efficiency, 
well-being and contentment. 


PAY DIRT brings you up-to-date on the 
latest scientific knowledge about compost—with 
important reading for every gardener, whether 
he has a small back-yard patch or a farm of 
large acreage. 


PAY DIRT is inspiring, stimulating reading 
for organic gardeners and truly a surprising 
revelation to non-organic gardeners. 


PAY DIRT discusses all phases of farming 
and gardening—why chemical fertilizers are 
harmful—the bacteriological life of the soil, the 
value of earthworms, the theory of making 
composts, “land-mining” with chemical fertik 
izers and by monoculture, erosion and its com 
trol, the prevention of animal disease, insect 
pest control without poison sprays, benefits from 
mulches, healthy plants and how to grow them 
orchard practice, food for health and many 
other problems. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Order This Fine Book From 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


by J 1. Ro dala 


Editor of Organic Gardena 
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Pay Dirt . 
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